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Mr. Smith goes to Molotov 
“Russians Accept U. S. Bid to Parley on ‘Differ- 
ences, ” said the headlines on May 11; and all the world 
wondered. Was there to be another “peace offensive” ? 
Was the United States going to back down on the 
Marshall plan? What was it all about? May 12 brought 
clarifications, and the true picture began to emerge. 
Here are its outlines. On May 4, U. S. Ambassador Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith made a confidential statement to Foreign 
Minister Molotov in Moscow. This had one clear pur- 
pose: to set the Soviets right on 1) the internal state 
of America, economically and politically; 2) Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Our State Department did not want 
the Soviets to deceive themselves about the United States 
as Hitler had deceived himself about Britain in 1939. 
Said Mr. Smith: 
The European community and the United States 
have become alarmed at the implications of Soviet 
policy and are drawing closer together in mutual 
self-protection, but only in self-protection. . . . 
' The policies of the United States Government in 
international questions have been made amply clear 
in recent months and weeks. They have the support 
of the overwhelming majority of the American 
people. They will continue to be vigorously and 
firmly prosecuted. 

It would be a grave error if others were to assume 
that domestic considerations, such as the forthcom- 
ing elections, would in any way weaken the determ- 
ination of the United States to support what it be- 
lieves to be right... . 

Similarly, my Government is aware that com- 

munist organizations here and there have been 
disseminating propaganda to the effect that a forth- 
coming economic crisis in the United States will 
soon produce a radical change in American policies. 
It is hoped that no one will be so foolish as to forfeit 
the chances of progress for the sake of an economic 
prognostication which has been proved wrong time 
and time again... . 

It must be emphasized that the present state of 
world affairs involve issues which the people of the 
United States consider to be vital to United States 
national security and world peace. No one should 
deceive himself as to the seriousness of United States 
policy with respect to these issues. 

On the other hand, my Government wishes to 
make it unmistakably clear that the United States 
has no hostile or aggressive designs whatever with 
regard to the Soviet Union. 


This was the tenor of the statement that the Soviets 
construed into a “bid to parley.” Their only excuse lay 
in a phrase towards the end, where Mr. Smith said in 
general terms that, as far the United States was con- 
cerned, “the door is always wide open for full discussion 
and composing of our differences.” The Soviets were 
guilty of a gross breach of diplomatic ethics in thus pub- 
licizing and misusing a confidential communication on 
the highest level. 


Misconceptions 

Our Ambassador’s very frank statement should cer- 
tainly clear up any misconceptions about our foreign 
policy, not only in Soviet minds but in others as well. 
It will be especially welcome in the western European 
nations, as a sign that the United States does not intend 
to let itself be bullied or blackmailed into abandoning 
the recovery program. A second misconception—that the 
Smith-Molotov interchange was some sort of a “peace 
feeler” on the part of the United States—was removed 
by President Truman on May 12 when he declared that 
“the statement made by Ambassador Smith represented 
no new departure in American policy. It was a reiteration 
of the American position as it has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed both publicly and privately.” But there is a 
third, and more fundamental misconception. It pervades 
the thinking of Henry Wallace, as may be seen from 
another Comment (“Capitalist-communist competition” ) 
in these pages. It even found its way into the statement 
made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee by 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall on May 5. This 
misconception is to the effect that capitalism and com- 
munism can peacefully coexist in the world and work 
out a modus vivendi. Soviet communism is here thought 
of as just another economic system, or just another politi- 
cal system, instead of what it really is: a world-wide 
conspiracy aiming at nothing less than world domination 
and violently inimical to every human right and human 
freedom. There will be no peace and there can be no 
peace so long as Soviet communism pursues its present 
course. Misconception on this point is highly dangerous, 
and can be fatal. 


Lesson from the rail case 

When President Truman, using the authority of a law 
passed during World War I, seized the nation’s railroads 
at noon, EST, on May 10, and a few hours later directed 
the Attorney General to seek an injunction against the 
strike scheduled for the next morning, all the members 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods, and probably all railway 
employes, lost their right to strike. For the moment, it 
is true, they still retain in theory the legal right to strike, 
but it will be only a question of time before the law 
catches up with reality and abolishes the strike as a 
means of securing labor’s economic demands on railway 
management. The fact is that the growing complexity 
of our economy and the interdependence of its manifold 
parts have made the historic weapons of industrial war- 
fare—the strike and lockout—anachronisms, not merely 
in rail transportation, but in certain basic industries, 
such as coal and steel, as well. The great problem now 
becomes—and for a democracy it is a most delicate 
problem—the finding of some substitute that will assure 
justice to all concerned. It will not do, as some anti-labor 
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Congressmen have suggested, to solve the problem of 
paralysis strikes by outlawing industry-wide collective 
bargaining, er by otherwise atomizing and weakening 
organized labor. That approach would merely subject 
workers to exploitation and serfdom and clear the way 
for complete big-business dictatorship over our economy. 
It will not do, either, to rush breathlessly into public 
regulation or public ownership of these basic industries, 
although one or the other may eventually appear as the 
only feasible solution. From a democratic viewpoint, 
the best possible answer seems to lie in the creation, by 
law, of industry councils empowered to make broad 
decisions respecting production, wages, maximum prices 
and even profits. These councils would function on 
the industry level, and be composed of an equal number 
of union and employer representatives together with 
spokesmen for the Government. All decisions of the in- 
dustry councils would have the effect of law and be 
enforceable in the courts. While this would not be free 
enterprise as we have known it, it would most certainly 
be democratic enterprise. And it might well be our last 
hope of maintaining free enterprise in other sectors of 
the economy. 


Capitalist-communist competition 

In the text of Henry Wallace’s “Open Letter” to Stalin, 
distributed at the Wallace rally in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden on May 11, a proposal is made which at 
first glance has a certain show of reasonableness. “Com- 
petition,” says Mr. Wallace, “between the capitalist and 
communist systems is never ending. It is the concern of 
both nations [U.S. and Soviet Russia] to see that this 
competition remains constructive and that it never de- 
generates into the status of . . . a religious war.” And 
he adds: 

Undoubtedly many Communists and capitalists have 

expressed the belief that their particular system will 

inevitably dominate the world. But that does not 

mean that the USSR and the U.S.A. must engage in 


perpetual conflict. 
Certainly some “constructive” developments can come 
from the simple competition of two different economic 
systems which can operate by mutual criticism and a 
progressive adoption of each other’s good points. Amer- 
ican free enterprise has derived some profitable lessons 
from European socialism, and the reverse is true. But 
such a normal “competition” is not even remotely the 
situation that exists between the Soviet system and our 
own. What we are faced with is precisely a “religious 
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war” on the part of the Soviets, an ideologically fixed 
and utterly unchanging determination to obtain total 
domination of the entire human race, down to the last 
thought of the last individual. Even the Soviet socialist 
economic system {s, as Martin Ebon so convincingly 
shows, but an instrument of the world-conquest and 
soul-conquest plan, which can lay aside even socialism 
when the latter proves inconvenient for its ends. It is 
the “Communist Manifesto” of 1848, not Das Kapital 
of Karl Marx which we are competing with. The facility 
with which Henry Wallace can propose such a gross 
misinterpretation of the plain facts of history is another 
demonstration of the confusion arising out of a wrong 
belief. Too many of our prominent businessmen view 
world communism as simply a different type of industrial 
production and control from that which prevails in the 
United States. 


Hearings on reciprocal trade 

Restricted to six days, and run along star-chamber 
lines, hearings on renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agree 
ments Act were scarcely a credit to the Republican ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means subcommittee which con. 
ducted them. Not only was the public barred from the 
proceedings, but newspapermen as well. Fortunately, most 
of the witnesses were thoughtful enough to provide the 
press with copies of their testimony, so that the public 
has a fair idea of what went on. With one exception, 
opponents of the three-year renewal of the Act adduced 
no new argument, the exception being a plea to Congress 
not to proceed until it had a chance to coordinate the 
trade-agreements program with ERP and our participa- 
tion in the International Trade Organization. Such wit- 
nesses as Secretary of State Marshall, roving ERP Am- 
bassador Harriman, Secretary of National Defense For- 
restal, Cordell Hull, spokesmen for the CIO, U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Farmers Union ap- 
peared little impressed by the new argument. They called 
for an outright extension of the Act, with no crippling 
amendments. Some opponents of the Act pushed an 
oblique attack, urging that congressional approval be re- 
quired before any agreement negotiated by the Adminis- 
tration take effect. Such a provision, of course, would 
sabotage the Act. Since the authority of the President to 
negotiate new pacts expires June 12, the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress must soon reveal whether it has shed 
enough of its economic nationalism to be trusted with the 
conduct of the nation’s foreign policy. 


Koreans vote for freedom 

Defying terror and threats by the Soviet-organized 
communist machine, the intrepid Koreans went over- 
whelmingly to the polls on May 10. More than 85 per 
cent of South Koreans voted for freedom and indepen- 
dence in the election sponsored and supervised by the 
United Nations. The event will surely mark a new era for 
Korea, and will test the authority of the international 
body. It was the first time in their 4,000-year history that 
ihe Koreans exercised the democratic right of free elec- 
tion. From available reports up to now it is evident that 
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the confidence placed in the Koreans by the United States 
was fully justified. For instance, Y. W. Liu, China’s dele- 
gate to the UN Temporary Commission on Korea, com- 
menting on the elections, declared: “I was greatly sur- 
prised and absolutely satisfied with the orderly manner 
in which elections were conducted.” Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
former head of the Korean commission in Washington 
and foremost anti-communist leader, stated that the vote 
“demonstrated to the world their [the Koreans’] ability 
to handle their own affairs with intelligence and dignity.” 
Not all Koreans, however, had the same opportunity to 
participate in the proceedings of democracy. While the 
Americans have done all possible to encourage Koreans 
in their zone to vote, the Russians, following their estab- 
lished pattern, resorted to sabotage and obstruction. If 
the North Koreans have not voted, the fault lies not with 
them, but entirely with the Soviets, whose known aim is 
not peace and order, but revolution and chaos. There is 
every reason to believe that the Russians will continue 
to act in their usual fashion. Thus the danger for Korea 
js not over. No one as yet considers, therefore, that the 
long-desired independence is already a reality. The coun- 
try is still under the occupation of foreign troops. The 
Russians, in direct contradiction of international pledges, 
have organized a puppet army of 250,000 in the North, 
and wait for an opportune moment to repeat the feats 
performed in Eastern Europe. As for Koreans who were 
not under Soviet pressure, they have amply demonstrated 
their ability and willingness to live in democracy and 
enjoy the fruits of independence and sovereignty, which 
they rightfully deserve. 


Foundation of family life 

A task of appalling proportions was set before the 
National Council on Family Life, an assembly of 125 
health, labor, education, child-welfare, business and bar- 
association groups, which met in Washington May 5-8. 
Eric Johnston, the chairman, urged the delegates to make 
effective on a local level the results of their shared in- 
formation and pooled, diversified knowledge. How wide- 
spread are the needs of the modern family may be judged 
from the program of action suggested: 1) economic wel- 
fare: extend the opportunities for every family to earn 
an adequate income; 2) housing: assure adequate hous- 
ing for a safe, healthy and wholesome family life; 3) 
home management: popularize home management so the 
family may get the most out of its resources; 4) educa- 
tion: promote in every way the education of young peo- 
ple for family living; 5) counseling: encourage wider 
support for family counseling services; 6) health: pro- 
mote measures to assure families of adequate medical 
services at all stages of the family cycle; 7) recreation: 
increase recreational opportunities directly related to 
family life; 8) social welfare: promote local community 
organizations, with State and Federal assistance, to pro- 
vide basic social-welfare services needed by families; 9) 
legal: widen the use of the family court, properly staffed 
and properly financed. President Truman, in a homey, 
extemporaneous talk at the Conference, suggested another 
need. Proclaiming his interest in the topic by observing: 


“Governments are formed for the purpose of being of 
service to the family as a unit in our conception of what 
government ought to be,” and asking support for the 
Taft-Wagner-Ellender housing measure with the wry plea 
that Congressmen “will probably listen to you better than 
they will to me,” Mr. Truman expressed amazement at 
the achievements of the pioneer families of America. The 
President suggested the source of their strength: “They 
did it because there was an incentive. They brought with 
them ideals. They brought with them the idea of God.” 


General Weygand’s acquitial 

Justice seems to have revived in France within the past 
few months. The High Court, after exonerating P. E. 
Flandin and G. Ybarnegary of collaboration, also 
cleared General Maxime Weygand and restored his civil 
rights. One remembers the circumstances under which 
Weygand was called by Paul Reynaud to take command 
of the French armies on May 25, 1940, after the break- 
through of the German Panzer divisions and the dismis- 
sal of Gamelin. There was no hope of re-establishing a 
front behind the Somme and, though he knew this, Wey- 
gand did his best to mount a counter-offensive, which the 
sudden death of General Blanchard in a motor accident 
condemned to failure. The Communists and the de Gaul- 
lists then accused him of having signed the armistice when 
the Germans were at Bordeaux and Clermont-Ferrand. 
In their opinion, the French Army should have been 
evacuated to North Africa, where the fight could be con- 
tinued. Calm reflection has since shown that there was at 
the time no shipping available to effect such a transfer. 
The only result would have been another Dunkirk, but 
an impossible one, because the German divisions were 
only a day’s distance from Marseilles and Toulon. Also, 
Italy was already attacking France in the south, and no 
roads were available, jammed as they were with Belgian, 
Dutch and French civilians in flight. Churchill himself 
agreed with the inevitable decision. But Weygand had 
said at the time, on the strength of a false report, that 
the Communists had set up a government in Paris; and 
it is for this remark that they tried to condemn him on 
the charge of collaboration. For lack of evidence Wey- 
gand was released and given provisional liberty. Those 
who knew his great patriotism, his moral integrity, could 
not without a sense of injustice see that great French 
soldier walking silently from his home near the Arch 
of Triumph, through which he had led the victorious 
armies with Foch in 1919, and telling his friends: “I am 
in liberté provisoire.” At last justice has been done. 
Though late, this decision will do much to strengthen 
public opinion in favor of the Government. It will give 
hope to all those whose only fault was to keep France 
going while the Allies were preparing. 


Rebuke to Soviet in WFTU 

From what we know of Mr. Stalin and his Politburo, 
we have no desire whatsoever to be in the shoes of one 
Vassily Kuznetsov, labor czar of Russia’s so-called trade 
unions. Well aware that he had a fight on his hands, 
Vassily showed up in Rome two weeks ago for an im- 
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portant meeting of the executive committee of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. But the Soviet commissar 
had no proper idea of the stature of his chief opponent, 
our own James B. Carey, nor of the fighting heart of 
CIO President Philip Murray, who sent the youthful, 
frail-appearing Mr. Carey to Rome with orders to talk 
turkey to the Russians. Mr. Carey fulfilled his commission 
perfectly, not missing an occasion to show his contempt 
for Soviet double-dealing, and making it brutally clear 
that either Stalin had to cease his heavy-handed attempts 
to convert WFTU into a communist front or the CIO 
would take a walk. Long familiar with the Soviet habit of 
confusing issues with endless “Molotalk,” and its nazi 
tactic of breaking agreements as soon as they are made, 
the CIO Secretary, as the price of continued American 
participation in WFTU, laid down a set of conditions so 
ironclad that not even a Communist can evade them. He 
forced WFTU to repudiate an anti-Marshall-plan state- 
ment issued some weeks ago by fellow-traveling executive 
secretary Louis Saillant; he insisted on a CIO veto over 
all M. Saillant’s future effusions; and, to close every pos- 
sibility of skulduggery, he insisted that Saillant resign his 
position as director of the communist-dominated French 
Confederation of Labor. The Dutch and British repre- 
sentatives strongly supported Mr. Carey’s leadership. All 
these humiliating conditions, in the presence of petty com- 
missars from Soviet-dominated countries, poor Vassily 
was forced to swallow. Never before has Soviet Russia 
absorbed such a thorough beating at an international 
conference. For President Truman and the State Depart- 
ment the lesson in all this is so obvious that we forbear to 
mention it. But why, we wonder, did Stalin pay such a 
bitter price to keep WFTU alive? 


Mission to DP scholars 

Dr. Guy E. Snavely, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, has issued a special letter to 
the AAC’s 634 member institutions calling attention to 
the second mission which Fathers Edward B. Rooney, 
S.J., and Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., are undertaking (they 
sailed for Italy on May 18) to interview scholars in dis- 
placed persons’ camps of Italy, Austria and parts of 
Germany. As the result of a mission last summer to Ger- 
many only, under auspices of the Catholic Commission 
on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, in collaboration with 
War Relief Services, NCWC, a tabulation of interviews 
with 500 displaced scholars was made available to Cath- 
olic colleges and universities, and later to any American 
institution of higher learning interested in securing the 
services of DP scholars. (Cf. America, Oct. 11, 1947; 
“Ph.D’s in DP Camps,” by Gerald G. Walsh, S.J.) The 
tabulation reported the scholar’s name, sex, age, nation- 
ality, educational background, degree, field of special- 
ization, teaching experience, personality rating, profi- 
ciency in English and religious affiliation. About fifty of 
these DP scholars have signed or are negotiating con- 
tracts with American institutions. Dr. Snavely’s letter 
stresses: 1) that a one-year contract with an American 
educational institution entitles a displaced person to enter 
this country on a non-quota basis; 2) War Relief Ser- 
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vices, NCWC, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, will handle 
all technical details on immigration; 3) colleges foresee. 
ing specific needs in faculty recruitment may communi. 
cate details of needs to Rev. A. J. Wycislo of War Relief 
Services. Fathers Rooney and Walsh will make every 
effort to find teachers among displaced persons who can 
meet their specific requirements, and will report to the 
colleges accordingly. This latter point seems an excellent 
one, since it will obviously facilitate the work of the 
mission, and make it more effective, if interviews can be 
conducted with specific teaching positions in mind. Our 
hope is that many American, and Catholic, colleges and 
universities will cooperate in this excellent venture. It 
will not only bring relief and rehabilitation to DP schol. 
ars but will add to American faculties and institutions a 
breadth of learning which Europeans have more often 
than we do. 


Australian centenary 

“Well-nigh miraculous” wrote the Holy Father of the 
growth of the Church in Australia in a message to the 
centenary celebration of the Melbourne archdiocese. 
Originally an isolated dumping ground for criminals 
after the American Revolution forced England to look 
elsewhere, Australia has become a highly industrialized 
nation whose statesmen are recognized as spokesmen for 
the Middle Powers in the councils of UN. Its religious 
development has been as striking. The descendants of the 
wretched, priest-deprived Catholic prisoners proudly wel- 
comed ecclesiastical figures from all parts of the world, 
come to pay honor to a hundred years of achievement— 
Cardinal Spellman heading a large American delegation. 
It is a striking record, worthy of an eight-day celebration, 
a story of heroic Irish priests following their countrymen 
across the world; of great English Benedictine bishops 
who fought the iniquities of the penal system; of social 
reformers who organized immigration and found job 
opportunities for multitudes, who directed campaigns for 
land-reform, for religious teaching in the schools, for a 
larger recognition of the rights of labor. The work of 
Cardinal Moran, whose outspoken voice anticipated the 
ideas of Rerum Novarum, has been continued in Arch- 
bishop Daniel Mannix’s activities on behalf of the work- 
ers of Melbourne over the last thirty years. In addition to 
a hard-headed, aggressive participation in the trade union 
movement and the social experiments it has fostered, 
Australian Catholics boast a lively, informed Catholic 
press that includes the oft-quoted Melbourne Advocate 
and the new cultural quarterly, 20th Century. Much work 
lies ahead of the Church in the antipodes, as Australians 
are the first to admit. “Populate or Perish!” is a familiar 
slogan, reminding them of the perils—and the results— 
of an over-urbanized society not wholly inoculated against 
the virus of racist exclusiveness as a policy. The problem 
calls for the vision and the daring of their Catholic for- 
bears of a hundred years ago. If one can judge from the 
constantly high standards of episcopal pronouncements 
on social questions over the past few years, that vision 
and that daring are still to be found in the Church in 
Australia. 
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Washington Front 








This observer heard Senator Morse of Oregon remark at 
a public meeting not long ago that it was a tragedy for 
our world relations that the very crisis of them had to 
fall in a Presidential-election year. He made his meaning 
clear: that practically nothing in such a year is really 
settled on its merits. It was a generalization, of course, 
and subject to exceptions, but it comes nearer to being 
true in this particular Presidential-election year, which 
happens to be one when a majority party in Congress 
hopes to capture the Presidency in November. 

For one thing, the majority does not like to confirm 
appointments which will carry over into the new Presi- 
dential term (the Democrats held up many of Mr. 
Hoover’s appointments, remember?). Mr. Lilienthal’s 
appointment to the Atomic Energy Commission is a case 
in point. 

If that were all there is to it, it could be put down to 
the normal interplay of politics, and we could let it go at 
that. It becomes more serious when it is a matter of the 
continuation of a policy. The policy at issue here is the 
President’s power to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments in mitigation of our tariff laws and without having 
to submit them to the Senate for ratification, as he would 
a treaty. This power lapses on June 12, if the law is not 


continued. The House has not too mueh time to hold 
hearings, debate the bill and send it to the Senate to be 
acted upon in time for the President’s signature, when 
and if it is passed. 

There can be no doubt that there are powerful elements 
in both parties which have long desired to get their 
hooks into the reciprocal-trade policy. There are also 
other interests, perhaps even more powerful, who want it 
continued; and since these have a lot of money invested 
in foreign trade, their influence is not to be disregarded 
when parties are seeking campaign funds. 

It seems to have been overlooked in the preliminary 
skirmishes, however, that the Congress already committed 
itself to reciprocal tariff reduction when it accepted the 
Marshall’ plan. All the old arguments for and against the 
policy have been trotted out, as if we were living in some 
pre-Marshall era. Now the very success of the Marshall 
plan depends on the Presidential power to allow products 
of European countries to be sold in this country at a 
reasonable price, so that they will receive enough dollars 
to pay us back in dollars a good part of the debts they 
will have incurred under the plan. Otherwise the plan 
itself will founder in a storm of international indebted- 
ness. 

There seems good reason to believe that the majority 
in Congress, in both parties, feels that this is no time to 
upset a long-standing policy that has suddenly acquired 
a new significance, but that, for the sake of form, they 
will allow the extremists to talk. Witrrip Parsons 
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What was said by way of comment in our April 24 issue 
(p. 43), that the U.S. Office of Education exists to repre- 
sent and serve all educational institutions, both private 
and public. is given sharper point by an article in Higher 
Education (U.S. Office semi-monthly) for May 1. The 
theme of the whole issue is “Zeal for American Democ- 
racy,’ and Henry H. Armsby, “Specialist for Engineer- 
ing Education,” U.S. Office, was responsible for prepar- 
ing the issue and for the article in question, “Colleges 
Teach and Practise Democracy.” 

>Mr. Armsby mentions by name thirty-nine different 
higher institutions, some as many as three times; yet not 
a single Catholic college got into the survey. Did Mr. 
Armsby ask any Catholic institution what it was doing 
to practise and teach democracy? If he did, and got no 
response, he should have said so. From our considerable 
experience with questioning Catholic colleges, we feel 
safe in concluding that Mr. Armsby didn’t ask them. He 
should have; for there are, he should know, some 180 of 
them, and quite a number are far more representative 
than a dozen or so played up in his survey. Wouldn’t the 
general public gather from a survey such as this that 
Catholic institutions may not be practising and teaching 


democracy, when as a matter of fact the contrary is true? 
Catholic education doesn’t need to ask favors of the U.S. 
Office of Education, and it doesn’t expect to be ignored 
or snubbed. The U.S. Commissioner should tell his spe- 
cialists to look into Catholic education. 

P An initiative bill seeking to reverse the Massachusetts 
law prohibiting physicians from giving contraceptive ad- 
vice was rejected in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, 180 to 84, and in the Senate, 22 to 15. Spon- 
sors of the bill may get it on the ballot at the State elec- 
tions next November by obtaining 5,000 additional sig- 
natures. Those opposing it rightly insisted that the issue 
at stake is not religious but moral, and that the argument 
for the bill, that the practice of birth prevention has in 
fact become widespread, is no reason for reversing the 
law, which was enacted in 1840 “by some excellent 
Protestant gentlemen.” 

> From a perusal of the 110-page booklet, Harvard Fund 
Council, 1925-1947, we note, first, the very considerable 
number of donors with evidently Catholic names, and, 
second, these hints for Catholic higher educational insti- 
tutions: the purpose of the Fund Council is to promote 
maintenance of a fund to be used for the benefit of Har- 
vard in the discretion of the President and Fellows; duties 
of the Council of thirty are to secure unrestricted con- 
tributions each year, get publicity for the fund, etc. From 
1926 to 1947 the fund realized $3,423,070, and in 1947 
alone, $366,826. AP.F. 
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Tinkering with Taft-Hartley 


Under the aegis of the Joint Committee on labor-man- 
agement relations, hearings will begin May 24 on amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. Since Senator Ives has 
already introduced a bill (S. 2614) to amend Section 8 
(a) (3) (ii) of the Act, which imposes an election among 
employes as a condition for bargaining on the union 
shop, it can be confidently predicted that this matter will 
come before the committee. The original purpose of the 
union-shop election was to safeguard the rights of indi- 
vidual workers, supposedly menaced by designing and 
high-handed labor leaders. But experience under the Act 
has exploded charges of union coercion. As Mr. Ives told 
the Senate on May 5: 


The evidence has shown that, in a great number of 
cases where employes are represented by a union of 
their own choosing, they wish the union through its 
representatives to bargain collectively for a union- 
shop provision in their contract with the employer. 


This contention the Senator was able to support with 
such eloquent figures that even Westbrook Pegler, Hearst 
columnist and embattled champion of the rights of free- 
born American workers, might find them convincing. As 
of March 31, the National Labor Relations Board con- 
ducted 5,968 union-shop elections. In only 93 cases—two 
per cent of the total—did a majority of the employes fail 
to vote for the union shop. Since the provision for such 
elections was plainly based on a misapprehension, since 
it has resulted in wasting taxpayers’ money and in 
swamping the Labor Board, the junior Senator from New 
York thought the Congress ought to admit its mistake 
and abolish such elections. 

Another reason for the change, which will find favor 
with a number of supporters of the Tafi-Hartley Act, was 
suggested by Business Week in its issue of May 8. “Man- 
agement,” wrote the editors, “has been embarrassed at 
the bargaining table by the moral pressure to grant a 
union shop once the union has won a government-spon- 
sored referendum.” While we have not noticed any obvi- 
ous signs of management embarrassment over this issue 
—in the recent Wall Street strike, the Curb and Stock 
Exchanges surely revealed no evidence of moral scruple 
over their refusal to grant a union shop approved by 
a better than ninety-per-cent vote—Congress will no doubt 
pay heed to Business Week’s observation. Certainly, the 
authors of the Taft-Hartley Act had no intention of 
embarrassing management. 

For the rest, we regret that a committee of Congress 
should spend precious time these days tinkering with a 
law which itself reflects a superficial approach to the 
grave problem of industrial relations. Much more neces- 
sary at the moment is a thoroughgoing investigation of 
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the fundamental causes of the widespread unrest among 
workers and the continuing bad blood between labor and 
management. We cannot long continue to apply legalistic 
poultices to surface manifestations of a disease which js 
eating away the vitals of our industrial system. To all by 
the most obtuse, the events of the past few weeks shou 
a warning that unless we find a fresh, creative approach 
to labor-management relations, the country is headed fo; 
serious trouble. An indication of the line such an ap. 


proach might profitably take is contained in Father | 


Masse’s article which appears elsewhere in these pages, 


Army’s here to stay 


The 17th annual conference of the Chaplains Association 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, an interde. 
nominational and unofficial body, met last week in New 
York to consider the ways of “strengthening spiritual 
foundations” in the face of the impending enlargement 
of the peacetime military forces. In his presidential ad. 
dress, Chaplain Robert J. White, USNR (Ret.) disavowed 
any aim of the Association to attempt to advise Congress 
or the people as to prospective methods of this en- 
largement. “Above all,” he said, “our task is to see that 
the young men who are called to the military service 
are adequately served by capable and truly spiritual 
chaplains.” 

The fact of the matter is that, as was evident through- 
out the conference, the rising importance of the armed 
forces in our national life has obliged religious leaders to 
re-assess the estimates and attitudes they entertained at 
the time of the postwar demobilization. In 1939 the 
peacetime forces of the Army and Navy totaled scarcely 
307,000 men. In 1949 the proposed authorized strength 
for all the services is 2,005,882, even without UMT. Per- 
haps later years may see a modification of this figure, 
but non can doubt that the pattern of our military policy 
is already set and that it can be summed up in one 
sentence: the Army is here to stay. And priests must go 
where men are. 

It is heartening to learn that, in response to urgent 
calls, many ecclesiastical heads are beginning to release 
their priests for at least temporary duty as chaplains, even 
though in many cases these can ill be spared. Such leaders 
have grasped the fact, not generally comprehended, that 
comparisons with the pre-war situation are obsolete and 
that the spiritual needs of soldiers, sailors and airmen 
will continue to require a constant influx of zealous 
priests for the indefinite future. 

The growing role of the military in our national life 
poses problems not only in the pastoral field; it also 
forces study of military leadership itself. In his remarks, 
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Father White, who is Dean of the School of Law at the 
Catholic University, adverted to the fact that there are 
some chaplains in the nation “who still feel deeply re- 
sentful for their experience with a commissioned officer 
who, himself being pagan and immoral, felt that he 
could with impunity discount religion, make life miser- 
able for the chaplain, and in general be a tyrant to his 
men.” Against the officer who seeks to impose his pagan- 
ism and immorality upon chaplains and men, the speaker 
assured his listeners, “this Association takes its stand .. . 
and from this position we shall not retreat.” 

Tribute has been paid to the “many splendid char- 
acters” among the commissioned officers who have as- 
sisted the chaplains in strengthening spiritual founda- 
tions. But it is obvious that in the judgment of many 
there are not enough such. It is quite possible—to speak 
only of Catholics—that without ever intending it s0, 
we have inculcated in our youth the attitude that the 
military profession is not an honorable one, and so 
have deprived ourselves of the help of moral and Chris- 
tian oficers whose absence we now deplore. Until we 
have promoted the increase of zealous chaplains and 
Christian officers, we cannot rightfully complain of moral 
conditions in military life. 


Prudence about sex discussion 


Never within recent memory has a book been so rashly 
and lamentably boosted as has the now famous Kinsey 
Report (Sexual Behavior in the Human Male). The tome, 
we are told, has “done for sociology what Columbus did 
for geography”; it has “enriched the marketplace of 
thought”; it is the most devastating piece of work since 
Darwin; civilization will be eternally indebted to it. 

Now this fulsome chorus is first of all rash, for many 
a scientist as fully equipped as Dr. Kinsey and his asso- 
ciates has challenged the book—on its statistical accu- 
racy, its interpretative soundness, its assumptions and 
conclusions. The jury, in fact, is still out. 

Further, the praise is lamentable, as may be seen from 
the results it has occasioned. They are the increasingly 
uncontrolled popularization of discussions on sex in all 
its aspects. Hurtling off the presses are: Sex Habits of 
American Men (Prentice-Hall), a symposium on the Re- 
port; American Sexual Behavior and the Kinsey Report 
(Greystone Press), a streamlining of the Report; About 
the Kinsey Report (New American Library, formerly 
Penguin Books), a 25c, paper-bound interpretation and 
comment, with a first printing of 750,000; and Sexual 
Conduct of Men and Women (Hogarth House), a low 
end-product of all the dubious scientism occasioned by 
the original Report. 

Such a wave of artificially stimulated interest cannot, 
we maintain, be healthy. Nor does the glibly-mouthed and 
speciously noble slogan that “truth must not be sup- 
pressed” justify such publicity. Of course the truth must 
not be suppressed; but it must be controlled. If that be 
not so, then we have no right to conceal the scientific 
truths that govern atomic energy; we should share them 
with the world—to our own destruction. No less surely, 


though less spectacularly, will uncontrolled dissemination 
of the truths about sex wreak our ruin. 

U.S. publishing has by no means distinguished itself 
in its handling of the Report and companion studies. 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer nailed this fact to the mast pretty 
neatly in an address to the Instructive Visiting Nurse 
Society in Washington, D. C., on April 14. After scoring 
many of the questionable aspects of the Report, she said: 


Surely we do not want censorship of scientific pub- 
lications. Yet the lack of such censorship imposes a 
great obligation on conscientious professional people 
to restrict their work to its proper audience where 
the material will not be misunderstood. Unless our 
scientists establish their own professional ethics . . . 
the public reaction may become so violent that it will 
hamper’ the free development and free publication of 
scientific research. 
That result would be bad enough; worse still is the 


prurience to which such a lack of ethics acts as pander. 


World federation 


and UN revision 


The Congress of Europe at The Hague, which closed on 
May 10 after four days of extensive debate, was unofii- 
cial. It was simply as representatives of their own per- 
sonal convictions and those of large groups of public 
opinion that its delegates voted to ask the governments 
of Europe to nominate delegates to a “European 
Deliberative Assembly,” to advise on the political and 
economic union of Europe. None the less, it was no 
mere passing effervescence that made the sober-minded 
Hollanders and their guests cheer Dr. H. Brugmans, 
eminent Dutch federalist, when at the maugural session 
he exclaimed: “There must be a mass movement of the 
people that can break through the conservatism of the 
old states. We must break through, whatever may come 
of it.” 

It was not Churchill the Conservative political leader 
but a prophet-like Churchill, expressing the sentiments of 
countless postwar-crushed Europeans, who roused a like 
enthusiasm when he passionately appealed to the prole- 
tarian masses and bade the assembly to unite apparently 
discordant viewpoints, or when he declared: “It is not 
against any race or nation that we range ourselves: it 
is against tyranny in all its forms that we take our 
stand.” 

The voice heard in Holland in behalf of an organically 
united Europe is echoed in many of the United States’ 
demands for the revision of the United Nations Charter, 
even after due allowance is made for popular misconcep- 
tions of the UN’s real purpose and functioning and for 
the political maneuverings of an election year. 

Proposals for such revision are rejected by the resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Vandenberg, who would have 
us work within the unaltered structure of the United 
Nations for the world’s security; a plan that has the 
backing of the U. S. State Department and of the Admin- 
istration. The steps proposed in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee resolution are far-reaching, if executed. They 
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would mean the development of regional arrangements 
for self-defense and self-help, the use of UN’s Article 51 
for our protection against armed attacks, etc. But a de- 
cision on the nub of the matter, whether or not to call a 
general conference for revision, either under Article 109 
or by the General Assembly, is postponed to an indefinite 
future. This is doubtless about as far as the Committee 
could go, within the framework in which it has been act- 
ing up to the present. But another tide has set in, which 
sooner or later must carry it much farther. As Senator 
Eaton remarked: 
We are very fortunate to have a Senate statement 
- to guide us. Nevertheless, it will be impossible per- 
manently to sidestep a square grapple with the prob- 
‘ lem of making the United Nations most efficient and 
strengthening its hold on the confidence of the 


people. 
The revolt against the veto, a revolt which comes not 
from U.S. impatience with the great concept of unanimity 
but from the persistent actions of one member of the 
dominant UN Powers, has become too widespread and 
too powerful to be waved aside. And parailel with this 
revolt has grown up, at home and in Europe, an increas- 
ing unification of popular sentiment in favor of the 
most difficult proposition of all, the transfer of national 
sovereignty, in critical issues, to a supranational body. 

At this moment, therefore, the eyes of the whole 
world are upon the United States for leadership in bring- 
ing to fulfillment the imperfectly expressed but ever 
increasing desires of the peoples. We are called to exert 
leadership in maintaining, at every cost to ourselves, 
the supreme balance of political and military power, so 
that those conditions may exist without which there can- 
not be the least hope of setting up anything like a uni- 
versal regime based upon norms of justice and charity. 
We are called to exert leadership in exploiting the only 
partly used powers of the Charter itself in attaining such 
a regime, and in pointing the way to removing the 
obstacles thereto. But it is also within our competence to 
ask a general conference under Article 109 or for study 
by the Interim Assembly. We may have a difficult account 
to give to the future if we fail to do so. 


As others see us 


The opportunity “to see ourselves as others see us” is 
offered American Catholics in an article in the February 
Le Semeur, publication of the French Federation of the 
Associations of Christian Students, a Protestant youth 
movement. Dr. George Lindbeck of the Yale Divinity 
School contributes an article on Catholicism in America 
to a symposium that endeavors to disclose the psychology 
and political situation of Catholics in different countries. 

How does an American Protestant observer picture his 
Catholic fellow-countrymen? As members of a vigorous, 
compact body that has grown from one per cent of the 
population at the time of the Revolution to an impressive 
eighteen per cent; supporters, despite the prodigious 
financial burden, of an educational system that cares for 
every tenth American student; of untroubled orthodoxy, 
whose obedience is untouched by anti-clericalism—“the 
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result, in part, of the genuine closeness of priest ang 
people.” 

The Catholic people possess a solid piety which, thanks 
to our educational system, stands up better than that 
provided by Protestant spirituality. Clare Booth Luce 
testified, Dr. Lindbeck notes, that she found Chri 
preached in Catholic churches and not in Protestant ones, 
Indeed, apart from the possibility of a Protestant revival, 
the likelihood is that the gospel message Americans can 
understand will in the future be provided principally by 
Catholics. 

A picture eminently satisfactory to Catholic sensibilj- 
ties—and, perhaps, smugness. But Dr. Lindbeck has some 
strictures to suggest that are reported with the same 
objectivity as are his compliments. Catholicism jn 
America, it is observed, is largely the religion of im. 
migrants who were encouraged to settle in the cities of 
the Northeast and Midwest, where the resources of the 
Church could most easily reach them. The sociological 
implications of that fact are immense. “Cities kill,” as 
Msgr. Ligutti demonstrated statistically a few years ago; 
their population must be constantly replenished from 
rural areas, where Protestants outnumber Catholics five 
to one. Indeed, the Catholic population in America is 
no larger today proportionally than it was before the 
First World War, and will soon begin to decline. 

The immigrant origin of American Catholicism has 
left a mark on the psychology of the faithful which a 
history of Protestant hostility has served to deepen— 
cultural isolation. Hypersensitiveness to criticism, intel- 
lectual rigidity, an overreadiness to publicize the achieve- 
ments of any Catholic, pugilist or professor, an uneasy 
eagerness to protest “hundred-per-cent Americanism,” 
a social inferiority that shuns cooperation such as the 
Sword of the Spirit evidences in England and student 
associations do on the Continent—these are the unhappy 
products of this isolation. 

Necessary absorption with the immediate and pressing- 
ly practical tasks of building and administration are con- 
ceded to be largely responsible for this lack of leader- 
ship. Such activism has neglected the importance of con- 
templative orders, hampered the liturgical movement and 
delayed interest in Scripture studies and reading. 

Though the Church is more active in labor affairs than 
the combined Protestant groups, the attitudes and activ- 
ities of Catholic labor leaders are determined by trade 
union considerations more often than by religious facters. 
While the official statements of the bishops are progres- 
sive, the diocesan press is socially conservative. 

Catholicism will grow continuously in influence in 
America, Dr. Lindbeck believes; but this provides “no 
justification for the alarm of many ecclesiastics such as 
Bishop Oxnam, who insinuates that the Catholic Church 
is conquering America.” It will be a growth in influence 
proportioned to Catholic importance in the national life. 
How should Protestants view that eventuality? They 
should thank God for it, says the Protestant observer. 
“Certainly they should neither fear Catholicism nor com- 
bat it with an almost complete lack of sympathy as they 
do today.” 
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Catholic employers 
meet at Paris 





In this hour of grave crisis, far-sighted Europeans see 
industrial friction and exaggerated nationalism as the two 
great bars to survival. Father Masse here tells what Cath- 


olic employers are doing to solve the 





Benjamin L. Masse 


first problem while ERP aids with the 
solution of the second. 





On May 18, 1947, at the headquarters of the Confédéra- 
tion Francaise des Professions, in Paris, there assembled 
the eighth convention of the International Conference of 
Catholic Employer Associations. 

Among pre-war affiliates, Holland and Belgium sent 
delegations. The French, of course, as hosts were well 
represented. Though the British had signified their in- 
tention to participate, they had been obliged at the last 
moment to remain away. (Before the convention ad- 
journed, one of their leaders, Paul Kelly, American-born 
director of the Lamson Engineering Co., Ltd., was elected 
a vice president of the Conference.) There was, some- 
what surprisingly, a delegation of Italian employers. It 
had come seeking affiliation, trusting, no doubt, that the 
other delegations would forget the Axis and remember 
only Italy’s co-belligerency. The other delegations remem- 
bered. They remembered even more their oneness in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Anyhow, with the future of 
Europe in the balance, this was no time for sterile re- 
crimination. The Italians were accepted. 

Thus began a convention which few of those present 
ever expected to attend. Most of the delegates had not 
seen one another since 1939, when Europe, for the second 
time in this century, tried to commit suicide. With the 
German dash to the Channel in June, 1940 a curtain had 
descended on the Continent. Communication became dif- 
ficult, almost impossible. During the long years of enemy 
occupation, the Catholic Employer Associations knew at 
best a furtive, clandestine existence. To all intents and 
purposes they ceased to function, though individual em- 
ployers operated in the underground. From time to time 
stories circulated: this one had been shot for sabotage; 
that one was languishing in a nazi concentration camp. 
But no means were available to check these rumors. One 
could do little but live for each day, hoping against hope 
for liberation and the dawning of happier times. In 1942 
and 1943, that was not easy to do. 

But here they were gathered together again, in a Paris 
which, despite everything, still retained a good share of 
its pre-war beauty and gaiety. It was old home week, but 
with this important difference—there was work to be 
done which could not be postponed. Everywhere in West- 
ern Europe economic reform was in the air. Already 
great changes in industry had taken place, and more were 
on the way. These men wanted reform,.too; they were 
not afraid of change. But they had no desire to jump 
from the frying pan of economic liberalism into the 
spreading fire of collectivism. For years they had been 
working toward the middle way outlined by the late 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. 
Before adopting plans for the future, they wanted to know 
of the progress made during the war, and the situation 
at present. This was the theme of the convention. 


With the Marshall plan now in operation, the reports 
of the various delegations may not be without interest to 
American readers. I shall summarize them here, using as 
a source the account of the Paris convention which ap- 
peared in the June, 1947 issue of Bulletin Social des 
Industriels, official organ of the French-speaking section 
of the Belgian Catholic Employers Association. First, 
however, a brief word of explanation. 

In Quadragesimo Anno Pope Pius XI recommended 
an organic, as opposed to an atomistic, approach to eco- 
nomic life. A century and a half of unrestrained individ- 
ualism, coinciding with a revolution in methods of pro- 
duction and distribution, had resulted in enormous ma- 
terial progress. But the social cost of the progress had 
likewise been enormous. Between workers and employers 
raged a civil war which turned the marketplace into a 
battlefield and periodically brought all production to a 
dead stop. To many thoughtful men it had long been 
evident that society could not continue in this way. But 
except for the Socialists, Fascists and Communists, no 
one offered a concrete solution for the problem; and the 
remedies offered by these groups were generally regarded 
as worse than the disease they aimed to cure. In these 
circumstances, borrowing from Christian philosophy and 
the experience of the past, Pope Pius proposed what he 
called the re-establishment of “ordines” (literally, “or- 
ders”), ordines being the natural grouping of all those 
who share a common economic function. The popular 
English equivalents of this Latin word are “vocational 
groups,” “industries and professions,” “industry coun- 
cils.” The French-speaking peoples use the phrase, organ- 
ization professionelle, and this usage has become wide- 
spread on the Continent. 

In its bare essentials, the industry-council concept 
means the organization of industry along occupational 
lines. It stresses what unites men in the marketplace, 
namely, the making of some product and the furnishing 
of some service for society, rather than what divides 
them, that is, their position as buyer or seller in the labor 
market. Labor and management together produce steel, 
or sell bonds, or distribute tooth paste. This function is 
common to them and unites them, despite great diversi- 
ties in their respective contributions. 

If we consider all these different functions—the mining 
of coal, the manufacture of refrigerators, the transport 
of goods and people—we readily see that industrial so- 
ciety is an organism, resembling in some way the human 
body. Just as the organs of the body are interdependent, 
demanding coordinated action, so, too, are the various 
industries and services that constitute economic life. What 
happens in coal, how much is produced and at what price, 
is a matter of deep concern to steel, as John L. Lewis has 
demonstrated to the American public; and what happens 
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in steel affects more than half the other industries in the 
United States. 

By emphasizing these two realities, the function com- 
mon to workers and employers and the relationship ex- 
isting among various economic functions, Pope Pius XI 
struck at the roots 1) of class warfare, 2) of the anarchic 
individualism which was spawned by laissez-faire capi- 
talism, and 3) of the answer proposed by the totalitarians. 
He advocated no patchwork job which would be re- 
stricted to mere surface abuses, but a program of basic 
reform. Hence, the popular English title of the encyclical, 
“On Reconstructing the Social Order.” 

The various European Catholic Employer Associations 
accept this reform. In introducing his report on Belgium, 
Léon Bekaert described it as “the substitution in the 
minds of men and in their laws of a constructive principle 
for the horrible clash of interests which, tending to 
become worse, imperils social and economic life.” This 
principle he defined as “emphasis on the interests com- 
mon to all those participating in an industry.” 

So much, then, for the general theme of the Paris 
Convention. 


HoLiLaNnD 


The report for Holland was read by P. J. Spoorenberg, 
a vice president of the International Conference of Cath- 
olic Employer Associations. The controlled economy of 
wartime, he explained, had been carried over into peace- 
time, and Dutch Catholic employers, like employers 
everywhere, find the restraints irksome. Their criticism, 
however, is directed not at the controls themselves, which 
everybody concedes are necessary, but at the bureau- 
cratic manner in which they are administered. They pro- 
test, also, the very heavy taxes on industry, which appear 
to have an especially crushing effect on family businesses. 

With regard to nationalization, only the Bank of the 
Netherlands has so far been taken over by the Govern- 
ment. The mines, Mr. Spoorenberg thought, would prob- 
ably remain in private hands. He noted no change in the 
resistance of employers generally to further nationaliza- 
tion. 

During the German occupation the free Dutch trade 
unions were suppressed, and an effort was made to form 
a workers’ front based on the nazi model. The scheme 
fooled nobody and was a failure. Instead of destroying 
existing employer groups, the Germans gave them official 
status and tried to use them for their own purposes. This 
attempt failed also. In the underground, leaders of labor 
and management made friendly contact and collaborated 
against the invader. The fruit of this collaboration was a 
“Pact of Solidarity,” which both sides agreed should be 
the basis of their relations after the war. 

Following the liberation in 1945, the three leading 
labor federations (Socialist, Catholic and Protestant) 
united in the Committee of Trade Unions, and the three 
leading employer associations (Liberal, Protestant and 
Catholic) likewise agreed to consolidate. Thereupon the 
two groups, with representatives from agriculture, estab- 
lished at The Hague an organization called the Founda- 
tion of Labor, through which they proposed to continue 
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the collaboration begun during the war. This they have 
done with such remarkable success that there has not 
been a strike of any consequence in Holland during the 
past three years. Recently, at the instance of the Founda. 
tion of Labor, a bill was introduced in the Dutch Parlia. 
ment providing for the establishment of industry coun. 
cils in each branch of business, and a national social and 
economic council in which labor, industry and govern. 
ment would have equal representation. Nowhere else in 
the postwar world has the industry-council idea come so 
close to realization. 

The employer and labor groups formed after the war 
have since been dissolved, the Dutch hierarchy being 
opposed to the fusion of the Catholic trade-union and 
employer organizations with other groups, but they con- 
tinue to participate, with the approval of the bishops, in 
the Foundation of Labor. It should be noted that iabor- 
management cooperation in Holland has been rendered 
easier by the weakness of communism there. A communist 
labor federation exists, but its influence is insignificant. 


ITALY 


The most interesting part of this report was an analysis 
of the plight of Italian businessmen and a penetrating 
re-evaluation of the employer-function. Reading between 
the lines, one easily sees that in Italy, as in the United 
States after the bust in 1929, employers are in the dog- 
house. A good deal of soul-searching seems to be in 
progress, in which the newly founded Catholic Employers 
Association (Unione Cristiana Imprenditori Dirigenti) 
has taken a leading and constructive part. 

The Commendatore Lorenzo Valerio Bona, Turin in- 
dustrialist, who spoke for Italy, acknowledged that em- 
ployers as a class had suffered in the public esteem. This 

he attributed to a manner of 
thinking and acting, com- 


< Z mon in industry, which dis- 


ZANE a 
ZA LZ regarded moral and social 
eg 
1 values and concentrated ex- 


clusively on the economic 
and financial aspects of pro- 
duction. What was needed, 
he thought, was a new esti- 
~ mate of the employer-func- 
tion in the light of moral 
principles and the changed 
circumstances of post-war Europe. 

Such an evaluation would concede the necessity of 
abandoning the social and economic outlook which re- 
sulted from the theories of economic liberalism. It would 
emphasize the relationship between the employer-function 
and the true concept of private property and of private 
initiative, for such a relationship exists and is the justi- 
fication for the employer-function. According to Mr. 
Bona, the employer-function springs naturally from pri- 
vate ownership considered as a necessary complement of 
the human person, and it springs also from private initia- 
tive considered as a means of developing the human 
personality and as an instrument for promoting the gen- 
eral welfare. 
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If the employer-function is considered in this way, 
there devolves on it the need of satisfying the demands 
of workers for a more responsible and dignified place in 
industry than they knew under economic liberalism. For 
employers, this will mean a new sense of social responsi- 
bility. They will have to work with their employes to 
conciliate the demands of technical progress with aspira- 
tions for security and human conditions of work. 

To this social concept of the employer-function, Cath- 
olic industrialists can contribute efficaciously by striving 
for a fair distribution of income and by promoting labor- 
management collaboration wherever possible. Such is the 
program as it is conceived by the Catholic employers of 


Italy. 


BELGIUM 


In several notable respects, the experience of Belgium 
under the nazi occupation paralleled that of Holland. The 
Germans dissolved the trade unions and attempted to use 
the existing employer associations for their own purposes. 
In the underground, however, industrial and labor lead- 
ers maintained pre-war contacts and eventually signed a 
Pact of Social Solidarity. By the terms of this agreement, 
both sides pledged themselves to develop a program of 
economic reform. Although the exact nature of this re- 
form was left to the future, the employers did agree that 
workers should be given some participation in the direc- 
tion of industry. It was taken for granted that there would 
be important modifications in the system of competitive 
free enterprise which prevailed before the war. 

For some time following the liberation, the Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, which by reason of its sojourn in London 
was scarcely in a position to appreciate the changes in 
labor-and-management thinking that had occurred dur- 
ing the war, opposed the idea of an economy organized 
along vocational lines. In the minds of the exiles, the nazi 
counterfeit was identified with the real article—the demo- 
cratic collaboration of organized labor with organized 
industry toward which the resistance leaders had been 
moving. This misunderstanding was finally cleared up, 
so that last summer the Belgian delegates to the Paris 
convention could report that considerable progress was 
being made toward the vocational organization of their 
nation’s economy. 

Even before the war there existed in Belgium’ labor- 
management committees (Commissions Paritaires) , which 
dealt with social aspects of industrial life and had the 
added function of assisting in the administration of the 
state social-security program. In addition to committees 
for each industry, there was a national committee— 
Conseil Paritaire Général—and since the war this com- 
mittee has developed into a consultative organ for the 
Parliament. As a result of its recommendations, a bill 
was drawn up last year which gives legal status to a 
system of industry councils. This proposed legislation is 
restricted to the individual plant. 

According to Léon Bekaert, who spoke for the Belgian 
delegation, the bill distinguishes three planes on which 
labor and management are able to cooperate on the plant 
level—the social, e.g. safety regulations; the technical, 


e.g. efficiency of production methods; and the economic, 
e.g. the price to be charged for the company’s products, 
or the proportion of income to be distributed in dividends 
or kept for improvements and expansion. On the social 
plane, workers would have equal rights with manage- 
ment; on technical questions, workers would have the 
right to offer advice and suggestions; on the economic 
level, workers would have the right only to be informed 
of management decisions. 

For this conservative approach to an industry-council 
system, the reasons are not hard to discover. Belgian 
labor is divided into two groups: the Fédération Géné- 
rale du Travail Belge (FGTB), and the Confédération 
des Syndicats Chrétiens (CSC). 

During the war years, Communists wormed their way 
into a number of key positions in the FGTB, and only in 
recent months have the Socialists recaptured the control 
which they exercised in pre-war years. Employers were 
understandably hesitant about collaborating with people 
whose secret aim is the destruction of all private industry. 
This was especially true of those employers—probably a 
minority—who remain wedded to the dogmas of eco- 
nomic liberalism and are still skeptical about any close 
cooperation with organized labor. 

Not satisfied with this proposed reform, the CSC per- 
suaded the Christian Social Party (Parti Social Chrétien) 
to sponsor a bill in Parliament which introduces impor- 
tant changes in the laws governing corporations. The 
most interesting innovations are these two: the active 
head of the corporation must be by virtue of his office 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors; two places on 
the Board of Directors are reserved for worker repre- 
sentatives. The purpose of the first change is to destroy 
what is called in Belgium the control of industry by 
anonymous financial interests; the purpose of the second 
change is to give labor an effective voice in policy- 
making. 

Despite employer objections to some features of the 
bill, it may well become the law of the land, as American 
corporations with subsidiaries in Belgium have recently 
discovered. 

On the industry and national level, employers are pre- 
pared to go much farther toward labor-management co- 
operation than they are on the plant level. The Fédéra- 
tion des Industries Belges, of which the Catholic Em- 
ployers Association is a constituent part, and which is 
comparable to our National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, agreed last year to the establishment of a National 
Economic Council, as well as Councils for each industry 
and trade. On these councils labor and management 
would have equal representation. The Catholic employers 
hope that such a reorganization of Belgian economic life 
will soon become a juridical reality. 

Since the Paris meeting, this hope is much closer to 
realization. A few months ago, despite opposition from 
the unreconstructed individualists among their fellow em- 
ployers, Catholic industrialists signed an agreement with 
the Catholic Trade Unions to work for a bill incorporat- 
ing an industry-council plan. There is a fair chance that 
the bill will become law. 
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FRANCE 

The French report, like the Italian, was written in a 
minor key. As a class, French employers came out of the 
war under a cloud of suspicion. They were widely ac- 
cused of collaboration with the enemy, and these charges, 
no matter how exaggerated, have been difficult to live 
down. Furthermore, in pre-war France, opposition had 
been growing to concentration of control in basic indus- 
tries, and after the débacle of 1940 changes of some sort 
were inevitable. That they came so quickly was due to 
the composition of the political forces which seized power 
on the heels of the retreating Germans. 

For want of a better word, these forces might be called 
“Leftist.” The strongest among them were the Communist 
Party, which in those days professed a willingness to 
collaborate loyally in the reconstruction of France, and 
the Mouvement Républicain Populaire, a Christian demo- 
cratic group inspired by the social teachings of the 
Papacy. A weakened Socialist Party, split between Left 
and Right wings, was the third element in the coalition. 
Until a year ago, when the Communists were forced out, 
these parties governed France. They were all committed 
to sweeping programs of economic reform in which na- 
tionalization and participation of workers in the manage- 
ment of industry were key objectives. 


The anti-inflation 


On the morrow of liberation, French employers or. 
ganized and offered to cooperate with de Gaulle. Their 
offer was never even acknowledged. Later on they formed 
the National Council of French Employers, the president 
of which was a member of the Catholic Employers Asso. 
ciation, but this group, too, had little influence on the 
Government. The economy of France was firmly in the 
hands of a state which depended for support on the 
communist-dominated Confédération Generale du Travail 
and the Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs Chré. 
tiens. 

The French made it clear at the Paris meeting that 
they are not opposed to reforms, or even to a certain 
amount of nationalization. As firmly as their Dutch and 
Belgian colleagues, they support a system of industry 
councils. But they bitterly resent the alliance between the 
trade unions and the Government, as well as what seems 
to them the hurried, punitive and superficial approach to 
nationalization. 

The rise of the new De Gaulle movement last summer 
and the split in the governing coalition have improved 
the position of employers. In the months to come, French 
Catholic industrialists may have a chance to show their 
talent for constructive reforms. 

(To be continued) 


Alain Barrére, Professor of the Law Faculty at Toulouse 
University, and lecturer for the Semaines Sociales of France, 
is a former president of the A.C.J.F. (Catholic Youth Action 

of France) and a frequent contributor 





program in France 


Alain Barrére 


of social and economic papers to a 
number of French periodicals. 





After the crisis of the communist-inspired strikes of 
December, 1947 had been weathered, the Schuman 
Administration had to address itself to the economic 
problems. The most pressing of these was the checking 
of the inflationary trend which has been very much in 
evidence since the war. The Government drew up an 
over-all plan, of which it has thus far brought forward 
only the part which concerns finances and revenues, 
prices and wages. It is this part—known as the “Mayer 
Plan,” after the Minister of Finance and National Econ- 
omy—that will be treated in this article. 

It should be remembered that previous governments 
had undertaken to fight inflation, but had been unsuc- 
cessful. The great Liberty Loan, the calling-in of large 
banknotes for later exchange, the so-called “solidarity” 
capital levy, levies on illicit profits—all these meas- 
ures had been tried in an effort to reduce the amount 
of excess money. Premier Blum, by imposing a roll-back 
of five, and later ten, per cent in prices, had tried to 
reverse the upward trend, and for a few months had 
achieved a certain stability. Three factors, however, served 
to make all these measures insufficient; the vast amount 
of money put in circulation since the beginning of the 
Occupation was too great to be controlled by such 
means; government expenditures remained uniformly 
high; the scarcity of goods could not be effectively met, 
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since production in sufficient volume was impossible 
while reconstruction and re-equipment of industry were 
slowed down by lack of resources. The vicious circle of 
prices and wages, in existence since the war and set in 
motion even before reconversion began, could not be 
stopped permanently. France was crushed beneath the 
ruins of her own economy. 


THE INFLATIONARY TREND 


The Commission of the National Budget, which has 
recently estimated the existing disproportion between the 
amount of available goods and the volume of available 
money, has revealed the existence of an inflationary gap 
measured by the difference between internal purchasing 
power and the total value of services and available goods, 
including those goods furnished through U.S. aid. This 
gap is estimated at 365 billion francs, and its reduction 
is the immediate aim of this anti-inflation program. 


CONTENT OF THE MAYER PLAN 


The plan presented by M. René Mayer attempts to 
accomplish two things. First, it aims at diminishing the 
money volume which tends to increase demand. Secondly, 
it plans to procure immediate resources for the Treasury. 
With regard to the diminution of the monetary excess, 
the first of a series of measures to be taken consists of 
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an attempt to reduce the amount of money in circulation 
and thus immobilize the extra purchasing power. This 
phase of the struggle against inflation is being executed 
in an unusual manner. The classical means would have 
been to float a great loan but, since high prices have 
already shaken the confidence of the people in the cur- 
rency of the country, some force must be brought to bear 
to induce them to subscribe to the loan. The originality 
of the Mayer Plan consists in threatening certain people 
with a very heavy tax unless they subscribe. The public 
therefore has the choice of a tax or a loan. Certain 
explanations are necessary. 

The tax. The tax threatens only those considered to 
have made substantial profits during the past few years. 
The following persons, accordingly, are exempted from 
the tax: annuitants, real-estate owners, pensioners, wage- 
earners and government employes having a yearly wage 
or salary of less than 450,000 francs. On the other hand, 
manufacturers, merchants, farmers and professional men 
are subject to a tax based on their taxable income in 
1946. In short, the plan presupposes that the individuals 
and companies engaged in industry and trade possess 
surplus income. In most cases the tax must be paid with- 
in the coming five months. 

The loan. The loan was issued in three installments, 
spread out over the period of January 15 to March 
25, at par value, three per cent interest, redeemable in ten 
years. The loan certificates are registered, non-trans- 
ferable, unassignable, and cannot be given as security. 
They will be redeemed by lot from Feb. 15, 1953 on. 

The choice between the tax and the loan. Every in- 
dividual or company liable to the tax can win exemption 
by subscription to the loan, according to various terms 
and conditions. As a rule, the subscription must be made 
within a shorter period of time than that allowed for the 
payment of the tax. This circumstance may well deter- 
mine the choice made between the two. 

Over and above this, a tax from which no one is 
exempted is levied on amusement places as well as on 
persons of leisure. 

Support of the Treasury. The funds which should be 
paid in according to the above plan will swell the Treas- 
ury, so that the state will not have to resort to new issues 
of printing-press money, a circumstance which will elim- 
inate one of the main forces contributing to inflation. 
Moreover, the Budget has been reduced by ten per cent, 
and 150,000 government employes will be dismissed 
during the course of the year. Several public services will 
be completely discontinued. By these measures the Gov- 
ernment will comply with one of the reforms decided on 
by the Conference of the sixteen nations that are to bene- 
fit under the Marshall plan: to put their budgets on a 
sound financial basis. 

Reconstruction and _ re-equipment. The program 
planned under this head will check inflation, but not 
permanently, unless the funds received are put to pro- 
ductive use. Therefore the Government has established a 
“National Reconstruction Bank,” to be sustained by the 
funds coming in from the loan, so that the work of re- 
construction can be pushed energetically. 


In addition to this, however, the exchange value in 
francs of the interim aid given by the United States will 
serve to maintain a “National Equipment Fund.” Recon- 
struction and the Monnet Plan, then, will allow France to 
bring production to the point where there will be a 
proper equilibrium between the amount of money and 
the amount of products. 


PROSPECTS OF THE ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


The program for the fight against inflation must suc- 
ceed; the future of the franc depends on it, and, with that, 
the fate of reconstruction, the development of foreign 
trade and social stability—in a word, the future pros- 
perity of France and of Europe. Let us look at the con- 
ditions ‘determining its success. 

1. Maintenance of the present level. With the plan for 
the fight against inflation there begins a new stage in 
the economic life of France. It marks a new departure; 
prices and wages, accordingly, must be started on a new 
level. Three price groups have been set up: a group of 
fixed prices which includes the basic ores, iron, cast-iron, 
steel, fuels, agricultural machinery, automobiles, essential 
chemical products, fertilizer and textiles. These are the 
items whose rate of production remains too low and which 
govern the whole economic development. The group of 
supervised prices includes those articles and products 
which have a social usefulness. The group of free prices 
comprehends all the other products, whose present level, 
it is generally thought, competition will pretty well main- 
tain. As for wages, readjustment is absolutely necessary 
after the strikes. 

It is the balance thus obtained that must be preserved; 
this will eventuate only if food supplies increase. 

2. Increase of food supplies. The food supply is still 
very inadequate; the high cost of food products is at 
present the main trouble. If the harvest in 1947 had been 
better, the situation would be less critical. Consequently, 
the Government has invested great hopes in the “interim 
aid” promised by the United States, without which a quick 
improvement in the food situation is out of the question. 
Moreover, it plans to buy 40,000 tons of frozen meat and 
5,000 tons of canned goo‘s; it is also taking measures to 
reorganize the marketing of meat and bread, and to 
regulate restaurants. Unless supplies increase, food prices 
will go up again, thus jeopardizing the balance attained. 
We must hold on, then, till the next harvest. 

3. Public opinion and the program. Another necessary 
factor is the French people’s cooperation with the pro- 
gram. This touches on a delicate issue. 

The anti-inflation program results in a sterilization and 
in a transfer of purchasing power. As we have already 
explained, this sterilization will be at the expense of the 
manufacturers, merchants and farmers. The transfer of 
buying power is to the advantage of wage-earners. This 
is just, since it curtails the reserves of those who, presum- 
ably at least, had made considerable profits, and betters 
the condition of those hurt by high prices. Public re- 
sponse to the program therefore varies accordingly: those 
who will have to foot the bill are clearly hostile; the rest 
favor the plan. 
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But—and this is the most serious danger—an attack 
on this plan has been made, as a political weapon against 
the Schuman Administration, by what has been called 
a “coalition of extremists”: Communists and neo-Gaul- 
lists. For the purpose of gaining votes, they seek to 
organize those who will have to support the levy. Some 
explanations are necessary. 

The Schuman Administration represents principally 
the large group composed of the non-communist working 
class, most of the government employes, part of the mid- 
dle class and the rural population. The Communists, who 
suffered a setback as regards the working classes after 
the beginning of the December strikes, wish to recoup 
their losses by inroads on the small merchants and, above 
all, the rural population. On the other hand, the Gaullist 
party wishes to extend its power by capturing votes from 
the MRP, particularly among the middle-class representa- 
tives and, above all, in the rural section. This latter group 
is the bone of contention among all the parties. It is 
certain that up to the present time it has been favored 
by relatively light taxation. The Schuman program, con- 
sidering that the rural class had been able to remain in 
good condition, thanks to high food prices and abundant 
supplies for its own use, hits it heavily. Hence its dis- 
content, which the opponents of the Administration seek 
to exploit. 

4. The burden of the Mayer Plan. Certainly we cannot 
fail to recognize that the burden placed on manufac- 
turers, merchants and farmers is very heavy, even if we 
consider only the matter of subscription to the loan. 
The Government’s official goal in this program is 150 
billion francs, but unofficial sources claim that in actual 
fact the Government expects more than 200 billion. Pro- 
test rises on every side against the invidious suspicion 
that falls on everyone subject to the tax. As a matter of 
fact, it would have been desirable to ascertain precisely 
who were the persons who had substantially enriched 
themselves, so as to strike these alone. The calling-in and 
the unrestricted exchange of banknotes would have suf- 
ficed to determine the approximate distribution of money 
reserves, although fraud would still have been possible. 
But the calling-in of banknotes requires long preparation, 
and delay was no longer possible. The Mayer Plan, then, 
assumes enrichment on the part of the group of in- 
dividuals and companies taxed in 1947 for industrial, 

commercial and agricultural profits, and on professional 
men. Of these, however, not all have made substantial 
profits, and those who had already evaded Treasury de- 
mands will again escape the new tax or will free them- 
selves from subscribing to the loan, at least in an amount 
corresponding to their previous evasion. The Administra- 
tion understands very well the defects in its plan but, 
pressed by the urgency of the situation, it has been com- 
pelled to act quickly. It is these haste-induced flaws that 
the opposition is exploiting. 

M. René Mayer, conscious of the great sacrifices de- 
manded, has told the country that it must give “un coup 
de collier” (make a Herculean effort) to escape from its 
present tragic condition. In spite of the understandable 
discontent of those who are hard hit, the “coup de col- 
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lier” will be given. The political situation will doubtle, 
be rather strained for a time, but the wisdom of the 
French people will surely win out. Already the Schumm 
Administration is attacking other problems—those jp, 
volving the exchange rate in foreign trade, fiscal reforn, 
With inflation checked and economic stability achieved, 
it will be possible to put the European economy really 
on its feet again, and to reopen the way to normal eq. 
nomic cooperation on an international scale. 

The role of the Schuman Administration is hard anj 
dificult; most of the country will make the sacrifices, |j; 


success requires only a little internal stability and , | 


modicum of luck. 


A lesson in 
Soviet economics 





Cyril Zebot 





The recent Soviet decree, signed by Mr. Stalin on behalf 
of the Soviet Government, and by Mr. Zhdanov for the 
Communist Party, ordering the substitution of new rubles 
for old, at rates varying from 10 per cent to 100 per 
cent, and the “abolition” of rationing of consumer’ 
goods, offers an instructive lesson in Soviet economics 
as well as a good introduction to Soviet politics. But it 
seems that the implications of the lesson are not generally 
understood. Behind the decree are four clear facts: 

1. The Soviet state is an absolute totalitarian dictator. 
ship, in which the Communist Party is the center of 
power. Government acts must carry the signature of the 
Secretary of the Communist Party. Not even in fascist 
Italy or in nazi Germany did the Parties exercise such 
direct and formal power over the government. In Russia 
today two signatures can dispose of the bread, the bodies 
and souls of the citizens. No popular consent is needed. 

2. The decreed change of old rubles for new was, in 
essence, a pure and simple confiscation of the people's 
savings. Prices were not lowered; on the contrary, on all 
industrial products they were increased. The Soviet “cur- 
rency reform” was not, therefore, deflation as the term 
is understood in the Western world. 

3. The rates set for the exchange—one new ruble for 
ten old ones for all privately held cash; 1-1, 2-3, 1-2 for 
bank deposits; 1-10 for short-term obligations of public 
institutions held by citizens; 1-3 and 1-5 for long-term 
state bonds—most heavily affected the little people who 
did not put their savings in banks and couldn’t turn their 
cash into goods. 

4. Since the introduction to the decree publicly stated 
that the law was designed to counteract inflation, it be 
comes evident that there was inflation even in the Soviet 
planned economy. Just what amount of inflation was in- 
volved, or how it had taken place, has not, however, been 
sufficiently explained. The answer to these questions is 
most interesting, and sheds important light on the inner 
workings of the Soviet economic system. 
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The Soviet economic system is a state-ownea and state- 
operated system, under which, for five years in advance, 
all production decisions which in traditional Western 
economies are made and bargained for by innumerable 
individuals, corporations, unions, etc., are made by the 
central planning committee. Any person or product not 
directly involved in the five-year plans in the Soviet 
Union is still subject to central orders as related to the 
plans. The consequence of such centrally planned produc- 
tion is centrally planned distribution and consumption. 
There can be no optional consumption as there is in the 
Western countries. It would take miraculous foresight to 
estimate the daily needs and desires of a hundred million 
people who were free to make their own choices. No five- 
year plan could operate under such conditions. It was 
therefore only consistent for the Communists who planned 
socialized production that they should also decree social- 
ized consumption. The historical challenge which the 
original Russian communism accepted was not to show 
that such a totally planned economy was possible, but 
to prove that it was better than a capitalist one. 

In 1935 the Soviet authorities deviated from the origi- 
nal plan. In that year they formally “abolished” ration- 
ing of the consumer goods by which workers had previ- 
ously been paid. In the new technique of distribution, 
workers were now paid in money instead of direct assign- 
ments of goods. A system of differentiated wages was set 
up, under which some people were paid as much as thirty 
times as much as others, sometimes even more. This sur- 
render of communist principles to traditional Western 
patterns was made for obvious psychological reasons— 
to stimulate greater production through self-interest. 

Planning and rationing, however, were not really abol- 
ished. Capital goods—machinery, etc.—were not available 
for private purchase; and the production of consumer 
goods was still controlled by the long-term decisions of 
the central authority. The only difference was that people 
with more money could buy more of those goods which 
the authorities allowed to be produced—and others could 
buy less. Even the larger incomes were to a great extent 
illusory. Since the money in circulation exceeded the 
actually available consumer goods—by calculated psycho- 
logical reasoning or by a defect in planning—those with 
the greater cash incomes were drained of their money in 
three ways: 1) by an elastic income tax, 2) by having to 
pay the variably higher prices for goods they secured in 
excess of the normal, 3) through compulsory savings in 
the form of state loans. In this way the 1935 Soviets tried 
to bring their “free consumption” policy into line with 
planned production. 

During World War II this “reformed” Soviet economic 
system faced a new and dangerous challenge. The Ger- 
man invasion deprived Russia of a large part of her 
territory and production equipment. Such production 
potential as remained was largely concentrated on non- 
consumer goods. The “patriotism” necessary to conduct 
the war was bought and paid for in large amounts of 
printing-press-money wages and salaries and other allow- 
ances. Ration cards were again introduced. Therefore the 
high wages could not be spent, but were saved. The result 


ot all these factors was a huge inflation, reflected in 
skyrocketing prices in the few remaining “free markets” 
and black markets, in higher prices for even the ration- 
card goods, in people’s savings in “state loans,” in bank 
deposits and—possibly to the greatest extent—in cash 
hoarding. It was the usual story of fewer goods and 
greater potential purchasing power than before the war. 

As the war ended, the Russian people expected to be 
able to buy more goods with their stored-up purchasing 
power. The first need toward this end, of course, was to 
abolish the ration-card system. But without more goods 
to buy, that would mean little. Without the goods, people 
with wartime savings could not spend their money. And 
this time the Soviet authorities could not bring their 
traditional “deflation” devices—maneuvering with prices, 
income taxes and state loans—into play, 
since the privately held cash savings at 
least were not within easy reach of the 
income-tax collector and the loan au- 
thorities. These savings would continue 
to press on the small supply of goods. 
The answer of the Soviet authorities 
to the problem was to confiscate, 
through the exchange of privately held 
rubles at the rate of one for ten; and 
to devalue bank deposits, etc., at a low- 
er rate. Even the rubles invested in state 
loans did not escape loss of purchasing 
value. Then, abolishing ration cards, the 
prices of goods on the “free markets” 
were fixed at the same level, or for industrial items, a 
higher one. This done, the rulers of Russia were in a 
position to resume their practice of controlling produc- 
tion and consumption according to plan. 

What actually took place was the replacing of one 
trick by another. Essentially, it is not the recent Soviet 
“currency” reform which has robbed the Russian people 
and which consistently deprives them of adequate con- 
sumer goods. It is the Soviet economic system itself. The 
Russian people are continually subject to a confiscation 
of their own production by their Government, which 
uses the people’s output not for the welfare of Russian 
citizens but for the promotion of Soviet imperialistic 
schemes and the communist “world revolution”. 

The lesson of all this is clear: a socialized planned 
economy must logically be socialized in distribution and 
consumption as well as in production, and such total 
planning requires a dictatorial state. Anything called a 
“free market” or “free consumption” in such a state is 
an illusion. A nationalized economy of this type may be 
useful for purposes of domination; it may be necessary 
in time of danger; but it is always detrimental to the well- 
being of its citizens. 





Dr. Cyril Zebot, who received his doctorate from the 
University of Ljubljana (Slovenia) in 1937 and later 
specialized in economics in Paris, Milan and Rome, was 
active as an editor in the underground during the nazi 
occupation of Slovenia. He is now teaching at Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh. 
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Peace and fear: 
a French reaction 


Father Raymond Jouve, S.J., Editor-Manager of the French 
magazine Etudes and Secretary General of the Syndicat de 
la Presse Périodique (association of periodical publications) 

is spending a few months with the 





Raymond Jouve 


Amenrica staff, while he observes condi. 
tions and problems in the United States, 





It was an axiom with Marshal Lyautey during his colonial 
career in Morocco that it was necessary to show force 
in order not to be obliged to use it. It may be worth our 
while to ponder this maxim in our own days, if we do 
not want our world to drift into a third war that may 
destroy our civilization and could even mean the end of 
man himself. 

After the recent war there was a great flurry of de- 
mobilization. Vast armies were disbanded, and war plants 
were reconverted to civilian uses. Yet, three years after 
the end of hostilities, even as General Eisenhower, the 
Supreme Allied Commander, is laying aside his uniform 
and his stars for the gown of a university president, the 
world finds itself involved in another suicidal armament 
race. 

In the United States, the Congress votes to build a 70- 
group Air Force; the Navy is taking its battleships out 
of their “moth balls”; young men from 19 to 25 are to 
be drafted; air bases are being speeded in Japan. Europ- 
ean staffs are reorganizing. France and Britain, as well as 
other nations, look to new lend-lease arrangements with 
the United States. Soviet Russia’s May Day parade was 
an imposing show of military might. 

Is all this aiming at world peace? Is it the display of 
force which Marshal Lyautey recommended to avoid the 
use of force? 

Certain signs would tend to give that impression. The 
works of peace are also being pushed. European nations 
are meeting at The Hague with the intention of discussing 
new bonds of friendship and alliance. The control of 
atomic energy by the great Powers has not been aban- 
doned. The United Nations is engaged in a great effort 
to stop the fighting in Palestine. The Bogota Conference 
brought its deliberations to a successful conclusion de- 
spite the bloodshed and violence which were taking place 
in that city. 

True, the memory of Munich has been recalled in the 
past few weeks: when Russia installed a communist gov- 
ernment in Prague, and when she forced a “treaty of 
mutual assistance” upon an unwilling Finland. All this 
forms the background to the struggle between the Mar- 
shall plan and the Kremlin’s plan for Europe. Is there any 
hope for peace? 

At this crucial moment, the apparent inability of the 
UN to resolve the East-West crisis is leading some to 
question the basis on which the organization is built, 
even to the exclusion from it of the Eastern bloc. This is 
a dangerous maneuver and it is also a dangerous temp- 
tation. 

Peace today is not what it was in the time when there 
was no world organization: an external state of calm 
imposed upon a weaker nation or group of nations by a 
great Power. That is fear without peace. That was the 
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“peace” we had just before 1914; and just before 1939, 

We can no longer rely upon fear as a substitute for 
peace. It would mean a regression to the age of barbar. 
ism, the irretrievable loss of the lessons that two world 
wars have taught us. 

Men can no longer talk of a coming “last war” which 
will bring a final settlement of our difficulties. We must 
speak of the “last” war in the past tense, not in the future, 
As this would be an entirely new experience for mankind, 
we cannot risk it without maintaining for a time substan. 
tial military forces. Only by mobilizing these forces will 
they carry weight enough to avert a war in which there 
would be neither victory nor defeat, but only universal 
and inescapable destruction. 

The greater the risks, the greater the chances of suc- 
cess of a peace armament. Paradoxical as it may seem 
to speak of peace in the same breath with armaments on 
a scale hitherto unknown, the lesson of the past is clear: 
disarmament, as often as it has been imposed, has failed. 
Its provisions have been evaded by one or more of the 
parties to it, with the result of penalizing those who stood 
by their obligations and putting them in danger of mili- 
tary defeat. 

Since armaments, even on a considerable scale, will 
never be renounced, it is better to take them openly into 
consideration. Relative equality of power, at least be- 
tween groupings of nations, is the best prerequisite for 
fruitful negotiations, if armaments are to have a con- 
structive function. This means, of course, that negotia- 
tions must be kept going at all costs, and between all 
nations. The absence or exclusion of even one should not 
be tolerated. 

Discussions and negotiations between nations must 
take into account the conditions under which states must 
operate today. The conditions are there; and they can- 
not be easily changed. That social organism, the national 
state, has, no less than physical organisms, its natural 
means of defense and attack: in this case, arms and arma- 
ments. 

In today’s imperfectly organized world, to expect 
a nation or group of nations to deal with others while 
deprived of its natural armor is to truncate and cripple it 
and to weight negotiations against it. So long as there is 
no superior government which will undertake the de- 
fense of all nations, each nation or group must enter into 
conference with all its powers intact. It is the only way 
to assure sincerity in negotiations. Each side knows what 
is at stake; each is able to negotiate to the full extent of 
its bargaining power. Thus is eliminated the fear that 
induces those false perspectives and inferiority complexes 

which usually lead to war. Equality of armaments openly 
acknowledged may be a better guarantee of peace than 
disarmament conventions secretly evaded. 
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Which critic 
do you follow? 


Harold C. Gardiner 








The best way to begin this discussion, perhaps, is to lay 
before you an actual case. Correspondence to AMERICA’S 
literary section brings not too infrequently similar in- 
stances of puzzlement, but the letter from which I am 
about to quote puts the problem so vividly as to provide, 
I think, a challenging starting point. It runs: 

The reason for my present dilemma is simply this: 
so often there is no uniformity or basis of agree- 
ment among the literary editors of our Catholic 
magazines and periodicals in their reviews of current 
titles. The example which I am about to quote is not 
an isolated one. 

A few weeks ago I was asked to recommend a 
book as a gift for a priest who, I knew, had read 
and enjoyed Mauriac, Greene, Waugh and Marshall. 
Immediately I consulted the List of Lenten Reading 
by America’s Literary Editor (Feb. 14) and ordered 
Powers’ Prince of Darkness and other Stories. Well, 
the book was not presented to the priest in question 
and I believe the donor began to wonder what sort 
of Catholic mentality this librarian had. Imagine my 
chagrin when a few days afterwards, the April issue 
of the Sign came in with a scathing editorial, coup- 
ling “my” Prince of Darkness with Moon Gaffney 
and crying anathemas on both! 

There is the problem neatly put—and it is a very real 
problem. I would like to explore it a bit. I think it will 
be discovered that three or four practical suggestions all 
converge toward a general principle which all interested 
in a Catholic literary development need to keep as a 
beacon light before them. 

First of all, the facts in the matter. It is true that most 
of the outstanding Catholic novels of the past ten years 
have received very diverse judgments from Catholic 
critics. Indeed, one does not have to be even faintly 
tinged with cynicism to hazard that this is one proof that 
the book in question is eminent. Unanimous praise of a 
Catholic novel by Catholic critics would be a fair pre- 
sumption, if not categorical proof, that it did not rise 
much above mediocrity. It is precisely the great books that 
are the challenging books, and the challenge becomes all 
the more tense, profound and capable of stirring deep 
approval or disapproval the more convincingly the book 
portrays the eternal challenge between good and evil. 
Whatever the merit of this theory, in practice it is the 
Undsets, the Mauriacs, the Greenes who occasion contrary 
evaluations, and not the lesser lights with whose books 
there is no need to quarrel because there is little to be 
gained by quarreling with a corpse. It seems to be a 


general rule that the only eminent books over which there 
is no quarrel are the classics. 

Beginning with this fact, then, what may be some prac- 
tical observations? The first may come as a surprise to 
you, but I think it’s a very pertinent approach to the 
problem, particularly now when the whole Catholic atti- 
tude toward censorship and regimentation is under such 
narrow and sensational attack as that represented by Paul 
Blanshard’s current series of articles in the Nation. We 
ought not, I think, to be abashed by the fact that Catholic 
critics, and even priest critics, can and do disagree on 
the evaluation, even on the moral evaluation, of current 
titles. This fact alone, if critics of the Church would only 
face it honestly, is enough to give the lie to the stubbornly 
repeated canard that Catholics have no freedom of in- 
tellect. We are all, according to this distortion, just so 
many intellectual robots, wired for sound and action 
direct to Vatican City. There the Pope, or a huddle of 
sinister Cardinals, pushes the button and all Catholics— 
zingo!—promptly and stupidly think and act alike. 

We do not, in all things, think and act alike, and this 
divergence of opinion about modern literature is, in its 
small way, a reflection and a replica of the glorious in- 
tellectual battles which have been waged between Cath- 
olics, orthodox all, in the fields of dogmatic and moral 
theology, canon law, history and many another discipline 
—battles which have greatly deepened the intellectual and 
ascetical life of the battlers themselves and of the great 
body of Christians and Catholics. 

The point here, of course, 
which must always be kept 
in the center of our thinking, 
is that all Catholic critics, 
and particularly priests, do 
begin with a large area of 
agreement. The agreement 
respects fundamentals. Nei- 
ther the editors of the Sign 
nor the Literary Editor of 
AMERICA would give unqual- 
ified approval to fiction 
whose motive force is anti- 
clericalism. That is a prin- 
ciple on which we agree. But, as always, principles 
remain sterile without application, and it is when the 
application begins that the debate starts, whether Moon 
Gaffney is anti-clerical, whether Prince of Darkness is 
the same, or whether there is a difference between them, 
and how extenuating or significant the difference may be. 

Granted such a fundamental agreement, which may 
impose itself more or less on the details, I think that all 
Catholics should be by no means apologetic over the 
different opinions of their Catholic critics, but truly proud 
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of the fact that Father Kennedy, say, of the Sign, and 

Anne Fremantle of the Commonweal, and Father Gardi- 

ner of AMERICA, can always agree on principles, some- 

times differ on their application, and constantly not only 
love one another but actually be friends. 

The observations thus far, true though they be, have 
not been of much practical assistance. The reader of cur- 
rent titles has still been offered no help toward the solu- 
tion of his dilemma. It’s all very well, he says, to be 
proud of the fact that our priests can legitimately differ, 
but what I’m looking for is some norm or standard by 
which I will know where and how to choose as between 
the differing lay or priest critics. 

What, then, is the reader to do when the critics dis- 
agree? Well, the first thing to do is to reconcile one’s 
self to the fact that critics, even Catholic and priest critics, 
will continue to manifest this proper independence of 
judgment which (the positive and natural law cf course 
fully respected) is actually a very healthy thing. Second, 
the reader may, in all confidence, follow consistently one 
particular critic. If a critic speaks to you, that is, if 
there seems to be an affinity between his tastes, judgments 
and yours, his norms and his applications and your own; 
if you find that, as far as your reactions are concerned, 
he seems to be consistently on the beam, then you are 
justified in following him and in not getting disturbed 
when another critic every bit as capable takes a differing 
view. 

I deliberately used the phrase “follow consistently” 
above. I do not mean that any critic will be infallible, 
or that he will not make mistakes in judgment from 
time to time, but what I do want to obviate on the part 
of the reader is the “shopping around” attitude. If the 
critic to whom you have given steady fealty condemns 
a certain book, it is possible that you may be able to 
cast about and find another critic who has not con- 
demned, and thus, by playing critics off against one 
another, you will find your reading much less directed, 
much less governed by a consistent viewpoint than if you 
follow one reviewer despite his occasional (we hope) 
lapses. 

If I may illustrate the lesser by the greater, much the 
same tactic is recommended in the matter of spiritual 
direction. All priests will handle a serious sin in exactly 
the same way, just as all priest critics will handle the 
undoubtedly bad book in the same way, but when it 
comes to some finer nuances of spiritual advice, one 
priest may recommend a course of action that another 
might not approve. The thing to be done, obviously, 
is to stick to one director (once you have found the one 
who is best for you) and not to make one’s spiritual life 
depend on a sort of clerical Gallup poll. 

What I have been trying to say in the past few 
paragraphs was put very succinctly in the letter whose 
query precipitated all this discussion. My correspondent 
remarked: 

Once in a discussion on the wide differences in the 

matter of pronunciation evident in the New Oxford 


Dictionary and some of the other unabridged dic- 
tionaries, we were told by our English professor: 
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“It matters little whether you use the O.E.D. or 
Webster or Funk and Wagnall’s—as long as yoy 
know your authority for your pronunciation and 
adhere to it.” It looks as if that policy holds the 
only answer to “Peace of Mind” for us Catholic 
librarians—“Know your authority” (S. J. ??, CP. 
??, etc., etc.)—“‘and adhere to it!” 
In the field where a difference of opinion is legitimate 
(and that, of course, is exclusively what I have hee 
talking about), such a policy is not one that endorses 
any moral relativism. It is, rather, a safeguard of legiti. 
mate freedom of thought and discussion, which, though 
many uninformed people find it hard to swallow the fact, 
has always been and will always be the deep concern of 
the Church. But that is something that will need longer 
treatment soon. Will you stand by? 


In blossomtime 
The apple orchard stage is set 
for May’s white-petaled minuet: 


the dancing, petticoated trees 
sway in hoop-skirt fantasies. 


Old boughs, to tell their Maryrhyme, 
are virgin yet another time: 


“See Mary’s girlish dances grace 
our world with loveliness of lace! 


Come, waken from December’s trance, 
and join us in our Marydance!” 


But spirits wither, feet are still 
and wayward is our winter will. 


When human hearts their dance forget, 
thank God for an orchard minuet. 
Joun D. Bop 


Our Lady of Fatima 
Not clad (girl winsomely) in white with sash 
Of field-flower blue; no replica in mien or hue 
Of her who stood at Lourdes, framed in a gash 
Of rock, and poured out healing on our rue. 


Nor yet appareled as that other you 

Whom eagle-sighted John foreknew and drew: 
A woman wearing twelve dread stars for crown 
And the sun, the blinding sun, for a gown. 


Folded in light—yea, fleshed in light, Lady, 
You turn in mercy towards our century; 
Against our grim and monster-spawning night, 
You stand to smite; yourself, God-wielded light. 


The hour is late and evil grows apace 

(In unbelief is grief; in pride, quick blight) ; 

Turn not away your face, Hope of Our Race; 

In might, dash down our dark, Lady of Light. 
Sister M. Pauuinus, I.H.M. 
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Catholic life on the land 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
CRUSADING 

By Raymond Philip Witte, S.M., Ph.D. 
Des Moines: National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. 274p. 








If you want to know what the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference is sup- 
posed to do you can find it in a little 
two-page folder stating the four work- 
ing aims of NCRLC, published in 1944. 
They are, briefly, as follows: 1) to care 
for underprivileged Catholics now on 
the land; 2) to keep on the land Cath- 
olics now on the land; 3) to settle more 
Catholics on the land; 4) to convert 
non-Catholics on the land. 

The campaign for these objectives 
crystallized into definite form when 
Father Edwin V. O’Hara, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in Portland, Oregon, 
now the Bishop of Kansas City, read, 
in 1920, a paper before the National 
Catholic Education Association in New 
York City. He had sent a twelve-point 
questionnaire to one thousand rural 
pastors, putting clear and pointed ques- 
tions as to what was being done to de- 
velop Catholic life and Catholic educa- 
tion. The warning words of his report 
remain true today as they were in 1920: 

Here, then, is our rural problem— 
the most important and the most 
neglected field of social endeavor: 
namely, the problem of maintain- 
ing on the land a sufficient popula- 
tion effective and prosperous in 
production, and happy and content 
by reason of a highly developed 
social and cultural status. 


With facts and figures, Father O’Hara 
showed the inescapable relation be- 
tween the preservation of rural living 
and the preservation of the population 
of the Church itself. 

With this keynote sounded, the or- 
ganization of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference began with its first meeting 
in St. Louis, Mo., in 1923. This was 
followed by successive annual meetings 
in Milwaukee, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
Lansing, Atchison and Des Moines. 

The Conference steadily grew from a 
mere discussion group into an articu- 
lated national Catholic organization 
sponsoring thousands of _ vacation 
schools, hundreds of rural-life insti- 
tutes, farmers’ retreats, widespread ru- 
tal-life propaganda, and sending out a 
network of affiliation and fellowship 


with Catholic rural life movements in 
other countries, such as Great Britain, 
Scotland, Ireland, Australia and France, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Spain; and 
at the same time maintaining a cordial 
and unique relationship with non-Cath- 
olic and Protestant church movements 
of the same description in this country. 

To those of us who were present in 
the early phases of the Conference its 
development seems little short of a 
miracle, so complex was the task itself, 
so appalling the load of apathy and 
misunderstanding to be overcome, so 
scant the resources ‘of the conferees. 
The rural life movement had to’strug- 
gle against great disparity created by 
the enormous expanse of our country 
and the fact that those who were most 
deeply concermed in it were the poorest 
and most isolated among our clergy and 
laity. Great distances had to be trav- 
eled, immense personal sacrifices had 
to be made by the conferees in order to 
maintain any sort of group. 

Time and again it seemed as if the 
Conference would dissolve and merit 
the mocking title of a lost cause. It was 
saved, under God’s providence, not by 
any routine effort but by great person- 
alities, men who came forward with 
utter selflessness to follow in the foot- 
steps of its first founder: men like 
Bishop Muench, Bishop Vincent Ryan, 
Bishop Schlarman, Father Campbell, 
Father W. Howard Bishop, Father Ed- 
gar Schmiedeler; Father James Byrnes, 
whose imagination and culture helped 
to dispel many a confusion; Father John 
Heinz; the great patriarch and pioneer, 
Monsignor Hildner; Father Zirbes, its 
devoted treasurer, Father Ostdiek, and 
many others. Last, but not least, its 
present world-renowned Executive Sec- 
retary, the inspired and inspiring Mon- 
signor Ligutti. 

Brother Witte’s story is not a literary 
history. It is burdened with the details 





of an official history, many of them of 
more interest to those who shared in 
the adventure than to the average read- 
er. Nevertheless, it is the details them- 
selves that give us a true concept of the 
way the work has evolved. As the author 
rightly says, for a propaganda organ- 
ization only a quarter-century old, the 
list of tangible and intangible victories 
is an imposing one, but we cannot be 
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content with that which is already 
achieved. That is only the beginning of 
a great crusade: “Two centuries of in- 
dustrialism and their resultant urban- 
ization have made men forget that cult, 
culture and cultivation all come from 
the same root. It would take other cen- 
turies to restore that fundamental con- 
ception with the prestige it deserves.” 
The work of the Rural Life Confer- 
ence is unending. The book has the 
great merit of gathering together many 
of the most important summaries and 
argumentative material which the Con- 
ference has picked up or issued through 
the years. For readers in this country 
and abroad it will shed a novel and un- 
expected light on the history and nature 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. It is an indispensable part of 
any library of American Catholic his- 
tory or American Catholic Action. 
Joun LaFarce 


Origin of industrial struggle 


MUTUAL SURVIVAL: THE GOAL 
OF UNIONS AND MANAGEMENT 


By E. Wight Bakke, Director, Labor 
and Management Center, Yale Univer- 
sity. Harper. 82p. $1.50 


One of the most fatal mistakes made 
by Congress and by State legislatures 
in dealing with the intricate complex of 
labor relations is the belief that lasting 
industrial peace can be brought about 
by the enactment of labor-control legis- 
lation. At the time when this review is 
being written, about 400,000 miners 
are not “willing to work”; approxi- 
mately 100,000 packing-house workers 
are on strike; and more than 5,000 
printers are engaged in concerted work 
stoppages in the two largest printing 
centers of the United States, namely, 
New York and Chicago. Those are only 
a few typical examples of what is hap- 
pening in spite or because of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and numerous State union- 
control statutes promulgated in 1947. 

The plain fact is that restrictive 
legislation is no panacea in the delicate 
field of human relations. The basic fal- 
lacy upon which labor-control laws are 
built is that they deal only with the 
painful symptoms of the existing 
struggle between labor and industry. 
They do not even attempt to explore 
and cure the actual causes of the giant 
battle. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
heartening to read Professor Bakke’s 
treatise. According to the foreword, 
this is the first of a series of “Interim 
Reports” by the Labor and Manage- 
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ment Center at Yale University de- (p. 81). In addition, each party must she seeks refuge as a nun, but stil] qUGH 
signed to contribute to the development exercise the utmost care that its action manages to keep contact with the = 
of principles of human behavior as they “does not threaten the survival of the family. Newme 
relate to industrial relations. But the job or the organization with which the That is briefly the story of Peony If you 
monograph contains much more than other identifies himself” (ibid.). She is an appealing little creature, ed memoil 
this modest description would indicate. a trifle too incredible, a bit too right in in it sl 
It is a masterly, factual and analytical all her judgments, somewhat too in. to enc 
study of the basic origin of the indus- fallible in her intuitions. It is strange gether 
trial struggle. It is not only “useful in that despite all the care spent on her, ly or 
understanding why men behave as they she does not come to life half as cop. struggl 
do, the motives which set in motion, vincingly as some of the more minor light a 
and the circumstances which mold the figures; she is rather a miniature than Dorme! 
character of decisions, policy and prac- one of full stature. of the 
tice of the several parties in indus- But hers is not the only, nor indeed war “V 
trial and labor relations.” It also proves the main story. Far more gripping js the Cr 
that there are practical ways and means the study of Jewish religion and culture and ac 
of adjusting the fundamental differ- Of course, nobody (certainly not surrounded by the easy, tolerant pagan. Dorr 
ences between labor and industry, pro- Professor Bakke) contends that we ism of the noble Chinese families, Only France 
vided there is mutual understanding, a have reached such a state of maturity a few of the Jewish families have kept plants 
cooperative spirit and confidence on in our collective bargaining relations. their faith unsullied; many have inter. He a! 
the part of the two great social forces. However, the only way in which we can married; others have just drifted away, droppe 
Through interviews with a substan- accomplish the final aim is through an This struggle to reconcile his cultural tory. 1 
tial number of leaders in management evolutionary process of mutual adjust- life with his religion is what dogs day ac 
and labor in nine major industrial ments based on education, economic David, the son. It brings about the sui. One fa 
centers, Professor Bakke observed two and social knowledge and good will. cide of the Jewish girl his mother there ¥ 
encouraging facts. First, he “found no Unless labor and industry honestly and wanted him to marry; it plunges him prehen 
indication among labor leaders that sincerely cooperate toward the achieve- into endless mental tortures when he there v 
they want to run the business or that ment of that goal sees that his people, “bemused with of cro: 
they have a conscious plan to share they will all go down together in the God,” seem so narrow and intolerant into Sy 
with management the control of all resulting chaos or in the regimen- when compared with his pagan friends, these 
features of the enterprise” (p. 7). tation which will arise from public It is this same conflict which kills the convin 
Secondly, he discovered that most em- demand to avoid chaos. Free magnificent, patriarchal rabbi, who The 
te . : unions, free management, free : : é , 
ployers “are convinced that unions are enterprise and a free society will wears himself out in trying to keep the ences a 
here to stay and that management must survive or go under together (p. remnant of his people true to God. and pa 
discover or develop the means of living 18). This is really what makes the book, vasion. 
with them and carrying on their tasks Professor Bakke’s excellent study can and though Peony has some connection, wrote: 
as managers in collaboration with or- be highly recommended. It should be naturally enough, with the conflict, it is I ask 
ganizations of their employes” (p. 19). used as a required text in any seminar rather in the extrinsic sense of merely ie H 
Within the framework of those two on industrial relations. being confused by it. The book is very og 
positive factors, Professor Bakke studied CHARLEs W. ANROD nearly two separate stories. full. 
the negative factors which cause indus- Impressive as the whole is, I think morr 
trial strife. After a detailed, interestin : that it labors from a grave psychologi- to do 
and highly intelligent analysis of : Torah among Confucians cal fault. The noble wien 9 a “er 
variety of causative agents, he arrived PEONY formly presented as happy, carefree, un- rien 
ata major conclusion: plagued by any sense of sin, well-bal- Oa Jal 
At the basis of most specific diffi- By Pearl S. Buck. Day. 312p. $3 anced and tolerant; whereas those who ay 
culties reported was the fact that Despite the fact that women are so believe in God are precisely the ones "a 
both management and union leaders often the protagonists in Mrs. Buck’s who undergo mental agonies. It is, of “ad 
_— a other - behave novels, I have generally felt that she course, true that religious convictions ns eae 
in a way which cach believed wae has been more successful in the de- may cause anguish by deepening |S yay 
Each was expecting peace on lineation of men. This opinion is borne sense of responsibility, but it does not 4 
terms consistent with his own sove- out, I think, in the present novel, which show much insight into the pagan mind Ai. 
reignty (p. 2). is, in some aspects, the most successful _to portray only its very rational, easy THRE! 
This is a crucial point. For “sovereignty of the author’s past four or five. balance. There is a darkness, a doubt, 
in a democracy must be shared, not Peony, the bond-servant to David, of | a fear that must inevitably haunt any By Kat 
exclusively possessed by a particular mixed Chinese-Jewish blood, grows to human mind that has not the bed-rock 12p. | 
group” (p. 80). love him as they grow up together, but of some absolute values to rest upon. In her 
In other words, lasting peace in in- _ realizes that she can never marry him Thornton Wilder did a much better job present 
dustrial relations can basically be and that, with his Jewish faith, he will of exploring the pagan mind in his lated | 
achieved only if industry and labor never take her as his concubine. Her recent Ides of March. attentic 
fully understand and respect “the kind __ life, therefore, is devoted to seeing him Mrs. Buck portrays her Chinese char- icana, 
of job the other has to do, his con- married as happily as possible, to win- acters so affectionately that she may terest” 
victions about what is necessary if he ning the affection of his childish Chi- _ almost persuade an unwary reader that mother 
is to do that job well, the way in which nese wife, to the care of his children. it is far better to be a tolerant pagan in relic 
the nature of the job and those con- | When the evil attentions of an official than a “God-bemused” believer. Scene. 
victions impel him to act as he does” —_in the Queen’s household threaten her, Harotp C. GarDINER Hundre 
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HUGH DORMER’S DIARIES 


Newman. 159p. $2.50 

If you start reading this book of war 
memoirs, you will read every sentence 
in it slowly and carefully. It is a relief 
to encounter a soldier who was alto- 
gether disinterested and fearless. Right- 
ly or wrongly, he believed that the 
struggle was one between the powers of 
light and the powers of darkness. Hugh 
Dormer, twenty years old and a member 
of the Irish Guards, believed that the 
war “was far more of a Crusade than 
the Crusades themselves ever were,” 
and acted accordingly. 

Dormer asked that he be sent to 
France with orders to blow up power 
plants being utilized by the Germans. 
He and his few companions were 
dropped by parachute into enemy terri- 
tory. The book is composed of day-by- 
day accounts of two of these exploits. 
One failed; one succeeded. In each case 
there was constant danger of being ap- 
prehended and shot as spies; in each 
there was the almost superhuman task 
of crossing the Pyrenees on the trip 
into Spain. The harrowing accounts of 
these trips are written plainly but 
convincingly. 

The author survived two such experi- 
ences and then returned to his regiment 
and participated in the June, 1944 in- 
vasion. Just before leaving England he 
wrote: 

I ask only that He do with my life 

as He wills—if I should be privi- 

leged to give it on the field of bat- 
tle, then indeed would the cup be 
full... . Once again at Mass this 
morning I offered my life to God 
to do with it entirely as He chooses. 

Should He take it, then indeed 

would I be happy and go forth 

eagerly to meet death. 
On July 31 he was shot by the Ger- 
mans. 

Few books indicate so clearly and 
poignantly the effect of war upon one 
man. Most readers will find it moving 
as well as interesting. PAuL KINIERY 








THREE GENERATIONS 





By Katherine Burton. Longmans, Green. 
312p. $3.50 

In her newest book Katherine Burton 
presents a sort of triptych—three re- 
lated pictures which should claim the 
attention of readers who care for Amer- 
icana, Catholic history and “human in- 
terest”; three portraits—of a grand- 
mother, mother and daughter—drawn 
in relief against a changing American 
scene. The subtitle of the book, “A 
Hundred Years in the Life of a Famous 


American Family,” indicates its con- 
tent. 

Maria Boyle, first of the women com- 
memorated, was the child of a young 
Irishman whose patriotic ideals sped 
his progress from a troubled native 
land to America, where he settled in 
Northwest Territory, in Lancaster in 
the Ohio valley. At eighteen she mar- 
ried the rising lawyer, Thomas Ewing, 
who was presently elected Senator from 
the newly admitted state of Ohio, and 
later served as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and of the Interior. Their daughter, 
Ellen, became the wife of General 
Tecumseh Sherman of Civil War fame. 
And Minnie, daughter of the Shermans, 
married the naval lieutenant, William 
Fitch. 

Each of these women was a person of 
charm, courage and integrity, whom 
we come to know personally through 
generous quotations from family letters. 
Mrs. Burton was fortunate in having 
access to an extraordinarily rich col- 
lection of such letters and papers: it is 
largely because of them that the book 
is so pleasantly intimate a chronicle. 
Who does not enjoy discovering, for in- 
stance, that General Sherman—“Cump” 
to his friends—was fond of .damson 
jam, which Ellen made for him from 
the famous Lancaster plums? A home- 
ly detail like this brings a hero closer 
to us than pages of campaigns in a his- 
tory text. 

But though Lancaster was the home 
of Ellen’s heart, as it was also of her 
mother’s and daughter’s, much of her 
life was spent far from the quiet little 
Ohio town—in San Francisco, in St. 
Louis, in New York, especially in 
Washington. Indeed, when during the 
postwar years Sherman was made Gen- 
eral of the Army, it became necessary 
for him to live in the capital, and a 
three-story brick house on I Street— 
which had been occupied by the Grants 
before they moved on to the White 
House—became the headquarters for 
his family. To the Sherman drawing 
room, beautifully presided over by El- 
len, there came the social Washington 
of the day and many prominent, world- 
famous figures. Before the Republican 
Convention of 1876, the General was 
sounded out as a possible candidate for 
the presidency; but he said he would 
not run if nominated nor serve if 
elected. 

However interesting the three por- 
traits in themselves, the changing scene 
of their background is scarcely less so. 
It furnishes a vivid panorama of Amer- 
ica in a state of flux. We see the coun- 
try growing before our eyes from a 
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wilderness of straggling frontiers to our 
present dynamic land. And we watch 
the Church emerging from that mis- 
sionary era when Bishop Carroll’s im- 
mense diocese embraced the whole 
United States and a solitary priest on 
horseback rode from one young settle- 
ment to another, giving spiritual aid 
and promising to come again “next 
year.” What an excellent, uncommon 
device it is: this reviewing history and 
past manners through the medium of 
a family narrative, a device which en- 
sures sustained continuity and a truer 
understanding of the persons in the 
foreground. Pauta KurtH 





IDEAS HAVE CONSEQUENCES 


By Richard M. Weaver. University of 
Chicago Press. 190p. $2.75 


Chesterton once said that the most im- 
portant thing to know about a man is 
his philosophy of life. Mr. Weaver sub- 
stantiates this insight in his book, Ideas 
Have Consequences, for he shows how 
ideas prevalent in society during the 
past four hundred years have caused a 
steady decline in thought, in religion, 
in education, in government, until today 
Western culture stands on the brink of 
ruin. 

Every great culture, according to Mr. 
Weaver, has been built upon some uni- 
fying concept of the meaning of the 
universe and man’s place in it. This 
involved integration of parts, a_hier- 
archy of being and value, and accep- 
tance of man’s ability to rise above the 
particular to universal concepts, causes 
and purposes. It involved metaphysics. 
Modern society is decaying for lack of 
a sound metaphysic; nazism, commu- 
nism, universal unrest and chaos are 
but consequences of our bankruptcy in 
ideas. 

The writer traces modern decadence 
back to that crucial point in the history 
of Western culture when nominalism, 
represented by Ockham, triumphed over 
philosophical realism. In nominalism 
Western man encountered “the witches 
upon the heath” and made an evil de- 
cision; the result has been the steady 
disintegration and fragmentation of civ- 
ilized living. For nominalism meant es- 
sentially a denial of the objective val- 
idity of universal ideas. Now 


the denial of universals carries with 
it the denial of everything tran- 
scending experience. The denial of 
everything transcending experience 
means inevitably . . . the denial of 
truth. With the denial of objective 
truth there is no escape from the 
relativism of “man the measure of 
all things” (p. 4). 





Nominalism tumed man from the ob- 
jects of the mind to the objects of 
sense, from the universal to the par- 
ticular, and substituted empty logical 
categories for the metaphysical cate- 
gories of being. It thereby doomed man 
to spend his days accumulating statis- 
tical figures about empirical facts, with- 
out the power to interpret these in 
order to arrive at necessary truths er 
eternal verities. Evidence of all this is 
the modern immersion in particulars, 
our barbaric desire for immediacy in 
everything, the sensationalism of the 
press, our lack of restraint in art and 
literature, our progress towards an 
egalitarian democracy which finally 
destroys all hierarchies of being and 
values. 

Mr. Weaver advises a return to sound 
metaphysics. To this every Catholic 
would say a hearty “Amen!” However, 
he would hardly agree that metaphysics 
should begin with a Platonic product of 
the imagination, or that “the area of 
its [reason’s] profitable operation is an 
island in a sea of prerational senti- 
ment” (p. 182). He would positively 
object to interpreting Genesis and the 
beginning of St. John’s Gospel as myth 
and symbol. Although these and a few 
other positions weaken the total effect 
of the book, Mr. Weaver’s penetrating 
analysis of the cause, development and 
manifestations of modern decadence 
should convince the reader of the need 
for Western man’s return to a philoso- 
phy of moderate realism. 

Mure R. VocEL, S.J. 


On the Editor’s shelves 

Son oF THE Moon, by Joseph George 
Hitrec ($3), is the Harper prize novel 
for 1948; and reviewer Edward J. 
Clarke finds that its focusing on the 
diversified aspects of family life in In- 
dia yields results that are “satisfying, 
indeed.” The story is one of a young 
man’s adjustment to the ways of family 
and caste life on his return from Eng- 
land, and the author very disarmingly 
makes “each reader an unseen guest in 
the household of a very likable and 
authentic family.” 
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GROWTH or DECLINE? 


By Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


May well be the most im- 

portant book ever pub- 

lished in the U. S. 
—Today 


GROWTH 


More than any other sine- 
gle document which has 
appeared, this one throws 
light, clarity and direction 
on the contemporary chaos. 


—Integrity 
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Mourninc Becomes Mrs. SPENDLOVE 
AND OTHER Portraits GRAVE AND Gay, 
by Oliver St. John Gogarty (Creative 
Age. $2.75) are “memories and stories 
mingling the real and the imaginary,” 
Anna Russell finds, in a style that is 
“exact, witty, satiric and facile, with 
the ease of a good technician and an 
inclination toward the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” Portraits of AE, Yeats, Joyce, 
and of more fey characters all show 
Gogarty’s great delight in Ireland, “that 
stands yet for a country where things 
of the spirit are valued beyond material 
things.” 


ENJOYMENT OF Livinc, by Max East- 
man (Harper. $5) is “too long and too 
dull,” Hubert N. Hart decides, and irri- 
tating in its assumption that his life 
was unique, whereas the details of his 
loss of religion, his plunging into a 
“cause” (The Masses), his thoroughly 
messy sex life make simply another 
case history that has value only as re- 
vealing “the intellectual blind alley in 
which modern secular ‘thinkers’ have 


lost themselves.” B.C. 





In the review of Bodies and 
Souls, by 
Meersch, published last week, the 


Maxence van der 


publisher’s name got lost in the 
shuffle. We apologize to the firm 
of Pellegrini and Cudahy. 











The Word. 








PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


11. The main task. I have always be- 
lieved that the main task of the Cath- 
olic Church consisted in detaching man 
from his earthly environment; in cut- 
ting the ties which link him to this 
passing world and turning his soul 
aside from the allurements of the body. 

If this were so, the gospel could be 
reduced to a code of escapism, and the 
Church would be something ominously 
similar to a Buddhist monastery. Don’t 
you surmise that there is in the Church 
something else and infinitely more than 
in the teaching of Cakya-Muni? Es- 
capism, whatever be its hue, is always 
a confession of weakness; and, albeit 
well camouflaged, a kind of surrender. 
Catholie theology does not find in the 
gospel a timid doctrine of flight, but a 
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daring summons to fight. The Church 
is not an army in full retreat from the 
world, but a strong phalanx always jp 
vanguard actions. The Church does not 
slip furtively out of the ugly mess, but 
she presses bravely into the thick of the 
fray. She does not grope for an exit 
from the world, but works feverishly 
for an entrance into it. She is out to 
save the world; she is never out of the 
world. 

Of course; we know all that. But to 
save ourselves we must quit the world, 
You said, two weeks ago, that in order 
to get into heaven we must leave the 
earth. 

I said nothing of the sort. In order 
to get into heaven, you must work on 
earth, and it seems a poor way of work. 
ing on anything simply to drop it. In 
order to enjoy eternal life, you must 
make full use of temporal life. In mere 
“other-worldliness” there is no room for 
any visible church. And the main task 
of the Catholic Church lies in reconcil- 
ing, in the name of God, man with him. 
self. Escapism is no remedy. Man must 
find some sense and detect some eternal 
value in the fleeting days of a life most- 
ly wretched. Buddhists say there is no 
sense whatever and no value in the 
things which pass. Christian doctrine 
says just the contrary. Buddhists, very 
logically, shut their eyes and fold their 
arms. Christians keep wide awake and 
put their hands to work. And it is easier 
to yield to the soft voice of escapism 
than to answer the call to action. 

Bit. ar... 

There is no but, and there is no if. 
Don’t you realize how tremendously dif- 
ficult it is to put into man’s heart some 
genuine confidence in himself? In spite 
of all idle talk, if there is a White 
Man’s Burden, and a Black Man’s Bur- 
den too, these burdens are rather light 
when compared with the Plain Man’s 
Burden. To be a “thinking animal” is 
far from a good joke. You may define 
as you like the functions of thought, 
extol the glory of intelligence, speak 
loftily about reason, but, for an animal, 
it is very troublesome to be endowed 
with reason. 

Why? 

Just—as you say now—because reason 
feeds on “whys”; because, as a think- 
ing animal, you must provide yourself 
with motive; because motives imply 
choices, and because a choice is always 
a tragedy. A bird needs no motive to 
build his nest. He does it by instinct. 
Your heart is beating more or less regu- 
larly but unconsciously. Give it con- 
science, awaken it to its responsibilities 
and, quite certainly, you will die on the 
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spot from heart failure. Man is like 
that. He must have some reason at the 
pottom of all his actions. To cover or 
to uncover your head, to button your 
waistcoat, to lace your shoes, you must 
conjure up some “why” and answer it. 
And the tragedy consists in this: man, 
because of his intelligence, is most gen- 
erally disgusted with himself and with 
the very motives of his own actions. He 
js partly a stranger to himself. He is 
the only animal that can be highly dis- 
satisfied with his condition. A duck has 
never dreamed of becoming a swan. If 
he knew he was only a duck, he would 
probably burst from sheer jealousy and 
curse his very nature. We would see 
ducks committing suicide, just like men, 
out of despair. The trouble with reason 
is that it needs reasons, ceaselessly, at 
every moment; and Catholic truth can 
reconcile man with himself, because it 
teaches that. in spite of all our short- 
comings and our untold miseries, we 
have, in the eyes of God, the value of 
something eternal. 
Pierre CuHar.es, S.J. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING. The scene 
of this revival, presented at The Booth 
by Gilbert Miller in association with 
James Russo and Michael Ellis, is a 
castle on the Italian Riviera. Since the 
only people who live in castles are 
aristocrats, or American or Argentine 
parvenus, Ferenc Molnar’s principal 
characters, as one would expect, are 
ultra-sophisticated gentry to whom sex 
is a casual diversion, like cards, sports 
or alcohol in moderation. The mean- 
ing of the play, if it has a meaning, 
is: what you don’t know doesn’t hurt 
you. 

The leading character is the senior 
partner of a successful writing team, 
with a new script on the verge of pro- 
duction. A third collaborator is a young 
composer in love with the actress en- 
gaged to sing the leading female role. 
Without intending to be an _ eaves- 
dropper, the composer overhears a pas- 
sionate conversation between his idol 
and a former flame. The playwright, 
to save his young friend from dis- 
illusionment, hastily writes a play in 
which the overheard conversation is 
part of the dialog. In the twinkling of 
an eye, as it were, the lovers are re- 
united, the masculine half of the 
fomance remaining rapt in the ignor- 


ance that is bliss. At that point, Louis 
Calhern takes it away. 

Mr. Calhern is starred in the pro- 
duction, and richly deserves the acco- 
lade. In a play that would be nasty, or 
bathetic, without a sustained air of 
effete elegance, he handles his role as 
if he were to the manner born. Cast 
as the playwright, he invests the char- 
acter with humor, sentiment and Old 
World urbanity in the proportions re- 
quired to make the story plausible. 
Without departing from the general air 
of sophistication, Arthur Margetsen 
contributes some delectable clowning 
that keeps the audience laughing, 
while Faye Emerson and Richard Myl- 
ton are effective as serious characters. 
All other members of the cast rate 
special mention, and would get it, if 
space were ample. 

The set was designed by Oliver 
Messel and lighted by Ralph Alswang. 
Mr. Miller directed the production, 
which makes what my neighbor who 
reviews films would probably call capi- 
tal adult entertainment. 


ME AND MOLLY. A crippled foot 
that kept me in bed for a week caused 
me to miss my first chance to see this 
production, presented in The Belasco 
by Smith, Kenwith and Cummings, and 
directed by Ezra Stone, with Gertrude 
Berg and Philip Loeb in featured roles. 
When opportunity knocked on my door 
the second time, I responded with alac- 
rity, although a bit of expense was in- 
volved—$1.40, I mention for the record. 

Miss Berg is the author, and her 
play, acted in a setting by Harry 
Horner, is a story of Jewish family 
life. Cast by Mr. Stone in the central 
role, Miss Berg spreads herself in a 
grand performance that is only a 
shade better than the performances of 
Mr. Loeb, Eli Mintz, Louis Serin, Mar- 
garet Feury and all the other members 
of the company, including the brats 
who might be your kids or mine. The 
outstanding performances are those of 
Miss Berg, Mr. Loeb and Mr. Soren. 

Me and Molly is not an exciting 
play. It is wanting in dramatic sus- 
pense. But its characters are the kind 
of Jewish men and women you and I 
work with, their breath occasionally 
smelling of salami, whose family life 
is a succession of small crises. Miss 
Berg has written a warm and friendly 
play that could be a partial history of 
any American family—of Italian. 
Puerto Rican or Negro ancestry. It’s 
like looking at one’s face in a mirror. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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SING 
YOU SINNERS! 


People just don’t sing in your parish 

church. And everyone’s blamed: pas- 

tors, People, organists—and our hymns. 

In his Parish column: J. P. Holland 

points the way out. Read it and sing. 

also in this issue 

How to spread the Faith. What is a layman’s 
job in this booming apostolate? Where do you 
start? Fr. J. A. O’Brien tells you this—and 
more. He gives you an editor’s summary. Read 
this preview of his latest book, Winning Con- 
verts. 


What’s wrong with the comics? Superman, 
L’il Abner, Dick Tracy: these comic heroes 
annoy some of us. But today, they win many 
new readers. No wonder parents, priests, and 
teachers worry. The May Information covers 
the comics; get J. B. Sheerin’s idea on what’s 
right—and wrong—with comics. 


READ THE MAY 


THe CATHOLIC CHURCH 
in AMERICAN LIFE 


Beton ee reees Ses caatoncduasewas ang 
: INFORMATION, Dept. 21 
403 West 59 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


I enclose 20c. Send May issue at once. 
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For May Reading 








THE MOTHER OF JESUS 
by Father James, O.F.M. Cap. $1.50 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
by Bede Jarrett, O.P. $1.00 


OUR LADY OF SORROWS 
by Hilary Morris, O.S.M. $1.75 


MORE ABOUT FATIMA 
by Rev. V. Montes de Oca $.30 
100 copies $24.00 


THIS AGE AND MARY 
by Michael O’Carroll, CSSP. $2.50 


OUR LADY MEDIATRIX 


OF ALL GRACES 
by Raphael V. O’Connell, SJ. $125 


OUR LADY’S HOURS 
by Mary Ryan $2.50 


OUR LADY OF FATIMA 
by Finbar Ryan, O.P. $1.25 


At All Bookstores 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Camp Directory | [PORTSMouTH priory | [TITANS oi 
p y SUMMER SCHOOL “ all its oF 
ay Snape Ey in al “rubjecta: English, mder & 
Languages, History, Mathematics, and 
Introductory course in Philosephy. Sailing, swim- a and an 
Sioaise sosighet tap Tae Masons Por toediane enaeeee ANOTHER PART OF THE FORES fortably 
T & #4 AW iT al A Director of Admission, Portsmouth, Rhode Island. - ; T, 
If you saw The Little Foxes you are ny § #2 
Catholic Camp for Girls CAMP likely to have forgotten the rapacioy Jenkins 
CARDINAL NEW PAAR Hubbards, two brothers and a sister capture 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. Boys 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 each engaged, with singular lack g | is ™ * 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours country. late, Sepekmied sommelier: Al conscience and fraternal feeling, in ty. should 
from New York and Philadelphia. wala Ey Squam ‘am. Unaamat oe ing to do the others out of their hak effort al 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- ae eee | os, toldings Another Pare of a a 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aioe, 26s “crerendon ‘St Neoston, _— Forest deals with the same Southen that he 
archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, trib i i sistent § 
ace, ‘ciate Cie. hiimee ii ee seta sige! younger but 
“a just as vicious—when the precarious 
ie aia. ses DEER MT. CAMPS balance of power within the family was ee 
Sentai: dnconna: Caxias. High in the Pocono Mts. undergoing an earlier, violent upheaval, | '&® 
Camp Fawn - Camp Buck At that time the purse-strings were held | YoU"8 ] 
MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH Girls Exclusive Boys by their tyrannical father (Fredric | ' thei 
Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos", Booklet: Cresco, Pa. March), who had made a fortune prof. had ve' 
Tobyhanna, Penna. teering in the Civil War and who ig. Collins 
nored his sons, Ben (Edmund O’Brien) modern 
CATHOLIC BOYS— and Oscar (Dan Duryea) and his long f 2 9° 





suffering wife (Florence Eldridge), to first (I 
Cs eo CAMP BREBEUF lavish bis wealth and an affection he | 4 


Brandon, Vermont mistakenly thought to be reciprocated} P#¥S 












































. : r @ On beautiful Lake D . : . 
A Catholic Camp for Baye 4 ’ & Established 12 years. on his daughter, Regina (Ann Blyth), age 
wrey a @ Chapel on grounds—resident chaplai . . aa e 
bt ee Ee ee Just as Regina was enlisting be | 
riflery, basketball, baseball, foot- @ Directed and supervised by owner. father’s financial aid to coax a decay.) ‘els 
ball, boxing, craftwork, movies, camping @ Season—June 28 to August 24. 3 ‘ " Emery 
trips to. Canada and mountains, laundry, @ Enreliment limited to 75 boys. ing and reluctant aristocrat into mar th) 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annual Write tod booklet show . “1: i 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at CAMP BREBLUF Pg: ABanmger riage, and Oscar was failing to promote - ) 
etceed Waa me her Seas: Sees oe en A ee fees. a similar deal for himself with the local f "™™®" 
L. A. Francis, 1980 Yale Station, New Mr. J. Gordon Wright, Director dance-hall belle, and Ben was being suffere 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Townsend, Saered Heart 6361 Overbrook Avenue 3 “ge ™ . savin 
Univ.; Rev. V. P. Sermiento, Univ. of Philadelphia 31, Penna. shipped off in disgrace, having been g 
Montreal. di di detain low th 
iscovered in an attempted swindle; the rd 
mother, with whom no one reckoned, | %™% 
CAMP CRANWELL CAMP HLOND let slip the details of her husband’s war. for - 
thee! ——- haar og thn see: (at Don Bosco) time treason. With this knowledge asa - ons 
the Jesuit Fathers. Bight weeks of land and Ramsey, N. J weapon, Ben forced his father to sign =o 
water sports in glorious surroundings. Com- z f audien 
fortable living in modern, well-appointed sd : a ai over his fortune—an arrangement which ‘ 
rf . | 2s: 
extra chars. Catalog so re. . Staff: Salesians of St. John Bosco was of advantage to no one except the matics 
Maxwell, 426 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. (Phone: RAmsey 9-0066) new head of the house. Adults will (Warr 
x= AMASCHAU G hardly find this credibly documented 
C | study of greed pleasant entertainment, 
BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 it i i ing “ 3 id 
A 49th et — Second Oldest Catholic Camp in America but it is a stimulating well-made play, 
On Lake Spofford June 24 to August 25 transferred to the screen with integrity. 
M Rates: $200 Per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Month (Universal-International ) 
“4 CELAN | 
p “ sPRU D 2 
E GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 SUMMER HOLIDAY. Rouben Me THE 
bh WwW 28th Seaton — Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp moulian, who directed Oklahoma and stand: 
On Granite Lake July 1 to August 25 = : * 
20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Marquette é Carousel—two ne stage efforts the w 
Oo H Rates: $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month to create a musical with substance, by new 
A using an erstwhile legitimate drama a more 
T ha MARQUETTE framework—has attempted a similar scene 
R P BOVE, Ages 6 to 16 reconversion job on Eugene O'Neill’ peara 
S On Lake Spofford July 1 to August 25 Ah, Wilderness. He has the services of for fi 
E H Rates: $350 Per Season; $190 Per Month an impressive cast, including Mickey ding 
1 In the Foothills of the White Mountains Rooney, Walter Huston, Frank Morgan soap, 
R Peeaenu i ations peng ron! Nurse the Boy Recmam and Gloria de Haven to act out the that | 
Finest Equipment — Beautiful Watert ned — Mat S i inci i 
D E Free Round Trip Transportatien to Seman ond. Po ee or — incidents of a summer during on th 
— which a high-school graduate changed bathe 
Address Inquiries to: it dy T, he 
JOHN E. CULLUM - MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL from a boy into a man. A gaudy Tec tiie 
he Camp Notre Dame nicolor production is a show case fot an ay 
ws Suse sg oh Bahaiede, Union City, N. J. early automobiles, mansard-roofed formi 
E one ion 3-3840 — If no answer call UNion 5-7178 houses, a Fourth of July picnic and with 
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other bits of nostalgic Americana. For 
gl] its opulence, however, the film sags 
yder a variety of acting techniques, 
od an indifferent score rests uncom- 
fortably on the O’Neill text. Individual 
genes, especially those with “Butch” 
Jenkins as the irrepressible kid brother, 
capture the unstudied buoyancy lack- 
ing in the whole. For the rest, adults 
should give Mr. Mamoulian an A for 
efort and for getting away from the 
backstage musical formula, in the hope 
that he will try again with more con- 
sistent success. (MGM) 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. Nearly a 
hundred years ago, when well-bred 
young ladies stayed home and attended 
to their embroidery and consequently 
had very unsuspicious minds, Wilkie 
Collins wrote the granddaddy of the 
modern mystery thriller and introduced 
not one but two bedeviled heroines. The 
frst (Eleanor Parker), whose fortune 
and whose hand in marriage were 
pawns in a complicated blackmail plot, 
was driven to the point of insanity by 
two deep-dyed and implausible scoun- 
drels (Sydney Greenstreet and John 
Emery), while the second (Alexis 
Smith), who had no fortune but a quite 
unmaidenly amount of spunk, almost 
suffered a fate worse than death in 
saving her. The movie appears to fol- 
low the book with an almost slavish re- 
gard, not making sufficient allowance 
for changing manners and customs. In 
its milder moments it is a rather charm- 
ing evocation of a period, but an adult 
audience should find that its melodra- 
matics are perilously close to burlesque. 
(Warner Bros.) Morra WALSH 


Parade 








THE TREND TOWARD HIGHER 
standards of living continued during 
the week. . . . On all sides emerged 
new techniques in the direction of 
more graceful living. . . . To a social 
scene recently heartened by the ap- 
pearance of more powerful dentifrices 
for false-teeth users, and by non-skid- 
ding bath mats, non-slippery bars of 
soap, came more good news, to wit, 
that the unsightly rings which gather 
on the sides of bathtubs when humans 
bathe are on their way out. Patented 
recently by a Los Angeles genius was 
an appliance to prevent the rings from 
forming. . . . Breaking simultaneously 
with this encouraging news were other 


morale-building items. . . . In New 
York, ferry boats were equipped with 
ship-to-shore telephone service. . . . In 
Pennsylvania, an inventor projected a 
device with which a housewife can 
shoot high-frequency sound waves at 
dirty clothes, shake the dirt loose in a 
matter of seconds. .. . In the South, a 
citizen perfected an electronic contriv- 
ance for visualizing on a screen the 
number of sour notes being given off 
by a band or orchestra. . . . Living- 
standard raisers of the past were not 
forgotten. .. . On the Maine home of 
the father of the doughnut was erected 
a plaque with the following inscription: 
“In commemoration. This is the 
birthplace of Capt. Hanson Gregory, 
who first invented the hole in the 
doughnut in 1847.” . .. The great 
strides forward made since the dough- 
nut started to roll down the years were 
high-lighted by various surveys. .. . 
There seemed to be more of every- 
thing. ... Men have more stitches. . .. 
A St. Paul, Minn., researcher, after 
counting them, reported there are 
29,888 stitches in a man’s coat, 9,561 
in his pants, 7,751 in his vest. 


Enjoying more can-openers, more elec- 
tric refrigerators, more deep freezes, 
more graceful living devices of all types 
than were enjoyed by homes of the 
past, the American home, one might 
imagine, must indeed be a very happy 
one. . . . It doesn’t work out that way, 
however. . . . As the refrigerators and 
the deep freezes and the labor-saving 
devices increase, so do the divorces 
and the juvenile delinquency and the 
widespread aimlessness and disquiet. 
An English correspondent, working in 
this country, recently wrote: “They 
[the critics] say that very little good 
writing is being done today . . . and 
the cause of this, they believe, is a 
peculiar sense of aimlessness and rest- 
lessness running through the life of 
educated people. . . .Very few people 

. have anything in which they be- 
lieve any more.” . The truth is— 
millions today are seeking peace and 


happiness outside of God. . . . It just 
cannot be done. . . . The human heart 
was made for God. . . . Nothing but 


God (not sound waves, or deep freezes 
or two-car garages) can give the heart 
enduring peace and happiness. .. . 
To raise the standard of living in ma- 
terial things but not in spiritual things 
always makes for social distress. .. . 
To raise both standards together—this 
is really graceful living. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Resort Directory 








LAKE GEORGE 
HONEYMOONS AND VACATIONS 
EARL WOODWARD'S VILLAGE 

BOULTON LANDING, N. Y. 


English Manor House, cottages, 85 rooms with 
beth and fireplace, $49 up per week includes 
board, motor boat trips, sailboat, canoes, ten- 
=. es cen amen Oe 








=FOREST PARK HOUSE= 


A wonderful place to spend your vacation 
and weekends. Hide-away for Newlyweds. 
$6.00 to $7.00 Day - $35 Weekly and Up 
Mary B. Fuchs, Box C—Phone Netcong 439 








"Live Your Vacation Dream” 


BLUE 
WATER 
MANOR 


On eo George in the Adirondacks 
A Haven for a Honeymoon—Opening May 29 


PEBRACE overlooking mts., islands 
and Lake 


FIREPLACE tao famoss, copied 
from Grand Canyo 

a gg get mnotty ‘pine interior, fire- 
place, pri. bath 

SPORTS cennia, bicycling; pri. beach, 


Lon 

TBAN oe free to station, 
Church and tow 

Write for Booklet Mi. Diamond Point, N. Y. 











Sa TTT 
We offer you the 


ORCHARD HOUSE 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
“The Malcolms” 
American Pian. Accommodates 
100. All Sports. Cocktail Lounge. 
Accessible to points of interest 
and churches. All outside rooms. 
Exeellent food. Reasonable rates. 
Open Decoration Day to Oct. 1 
Write for Booklet 
RUTH MALCOLM, Mgr. 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


VETERAN, AMERICA EMPLOYEE, 
Fordham senior, urgently needs furnished 
room or opportunity to share man’s apart- 
ment, New York metropolitan area. Perm- 
anent. Box S, America Press, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17. 


BOUND VOLUME of America #77 (April 
5 to September 27 inclusive) now ready. 
Also majority of previous volumes available. 
Price $6.00. Write Box V, America Press. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and funds to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamston, Hartsville, South 
Carolina, 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—-My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious a welcome 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc, Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Correspondence 





Palestine police 
Epitor: It was with great interest that 
I read the article by James F. Twohy 
in the May 1 issue of America, “Blue- 
print for a Palestine Police.” At a time 
when so much is being written about 
Palestine in a very general and nebu- 
lous vein, it was a pleasure to see the 
subject treated in a refreshing, prag- 
matic manner. 
(Dr.) BENJAMIN AKZIN 
Political Adviser, 
American Zionist 
Emergency Council 
New York, N. Y. 


Sympathy for Stepinac 

Epitor: Marshal Tito boasted that the 
world would soon forget Archbishop 
Stepinac; but the 50,000 children of 
New York and Brooklyn who offered 
their Masses and Holy Communions as 
a “spiritual bouquet” on the fiftieth 
birthday of the imprisoned prelate, 
May 8, gave evidence that Catholics 
have not forgotten him. 

It would be a striking example of 
supranational charity if the Jewish 
community in the midst of its present 
worries and sorrows could find a place 
in its prayers for this undaunted victim 
of totalitarian tyranny. In the hour of 
his sorrows, occasioned by the nazi oc- 
cupation and his worries about the fu- 
ture of the faith in his beloved Yugo- 
slavia, Archbishop Stepinac spoke out 
fearlessly against anti-Semitism. The 
Catholic Mind of February, 1944 re- 
printed excerpts from sermons of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac under the title, “The 
Heresy of Racism,” delivered in 1942-3 
in the teeth of the nazi oppressors and 
broadcast to Germany by Radio Vati- 
can on July 6, 1943. 

New York, N. Y. Epwarp Durr 
Connotation corrected 
Epitor: There was one disturbing note 
in the editorial on Italy (America, 
April 3). I detected a gross understate- 
ment of the worth of the Italian immi- 
grants to the United States. To dismiss 
them with the comments: “Immigrants 
from Italy helped build our railroads 
and canals. They brought their artistic 
talents to our shores. Their moderation 
and sense of law fitted well into the 
developing America way of life,” is to 
damn them with faint praise. The build- 
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ing of railroads and canals was also 
assisted by goodly numbers of Irish and 
English immigrants, though this could 
hardly be considered as the major con- 
tribution of the immigrants from any 
country. The very fact that they came 
here and brought their faith, their 
strength and their life is what has made 
America what it is. I am speaking of 
all immigrants now. They brought their 
artistic talents, not only to our shores, 
but into the heart of our country, into 
our whole way of life. Their painting, 
music, and cooking have contributed 
heavily to the American way of life. 
They have not only helped to build 
railroads; they have built America. 

JosepH R. McDonaLp Jr. 

Princeton, N. J. 


Heirloom hymns 

Epitor: I suppose it does little good to 
inveigh against the kind of hymns we 
are asked to sing in church. It reminds 
me of a housewife with a cupboard full 
of exquisite Dresden cups (which are 
never used and hardly ever seen except 
by an occasional admiring guest) who 
serves tea in five-and-ten-cent crockery. 

Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J., is quoted in 
Orate Fratres (April, 1948) by H.A.R., 
a propos parish missions in England, as 
saying: “I give them a couple of min- 
utes of drill in ‘speaking-choir’ tech- 
nique; and teach them the tunes of the 
hymns if they don’t know them (which 
they normally don’t. Most parishes in 
England know only four hymns: three 
have bad music or words or both).” 

I recently had occasion to look 
through Volume 50 of the Analecta 
Hymanica. That one contained the Salve 
Regina and the Alma Redemptoris 
Mater, as well as hundreds of other 
beautiful hymns, and that was one vol- 
ume out of more than fifty! 

Let us have—I was going to say a 
Catholic Hymn book, but that would be 
practically impossible without “our 
favorites.” I wish we had Fr. Hopkins 
and Francis Thompson to be on the 
selection board. We do have Alfred 
Noyes and Msgr. Ronald Knox. I know 
that everyone would rejoice at having 
some of the heirloom Dresden cups. 
Perhaps in time we might even make 
porcelains as fine ourselves. 

Wo. A. P. Martin 

Annapolis, Md. 
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Measuring the Mind 
Epiror: Congratulations to Americg 
Press for including the article “Doe 
the Church Approve the American Eg. 
nomic System?” in the current issue of 
the Catholic Mind. 
Some recent happenings emphatically. 
prove that too many supposedly edu.’ 
cated Catholics have failed to leam 
what the Holy Father has been teaching | 
these many years on current subjects 
of prime interest to the world and of © 
pressing import for the future happie 
ness of mankind, because they do not 
read Catholic periodicals and books, 
The Catholic Mind answers an essen. 
tial need because it not only publishes _ 
the complete papal encyclicals and | 
other texts, but reprints key articles ” 
from all over the world stressing papal ; 
teaching. M. A. McKavitr 
Washington, D. C. 


Anniversary token 
Epitor: I can think of only one more | 
fitting way of celebrating my first | 
“birthday” as a Catholic than by writ. | 
ing to tell you how much AMERICA has 7 
meant to me. (That one more fitting ” 
way being, of course, Mass and Holy 
Communion. ) 
AmericA has been a_ source of 
great encouragement to me when I have 
been depressed by all too gruesomely — 
frequent contact with fellow-Catholics ” 
who don’t know the Communist Mani- 
festo from Quadragesimo Anno and 
who seem to think every suggestion of 
social reform is “Red.” I could mention ” 
any number of articles and editorials 7 
which have given me heart. For the” 
present let me say a word of apprecia- | 
tion for your fine editorials on the Wall © 
Street strike, Father Masse’s articles, 
and the current article by Prof. Baer ~ 
wald (which so conclusively exposes. 
one of the most insidious pieces of per~ 
siflage I have ever seen). 
CHARLES WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Corrections 
(A proof-reading oversight allowed the 
date of the division of Charles Univer- 7 
sity into two schools to read “1831” in | 
E. M. Voyta’s article in the May 8 issue. 7 
Correct date is 1881. L 
Through another oversight (issue of 
May 8), the author of the Loox article, © 
“Who Gets Our National Income?” was © 
referred to in a letter by Father Wil 
liam J. Smith, S.J., as “Father James” 
Keller.” It was Father Edward A. Kee 
ler of Notre Dame who wrote the at-~ 
ticle, net Father James G. Keller of | 
Maryknoll.—Ep1rTor. ) 
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